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MEN AND MOVEMENTS OF OUR TIMES. 


II.—ABERDEEN AND PALMERSTON. * 


Tue history of parties—the study of which we} in the history of party. And, happily for our 
have so strongly commended—is, after all, but | convenience, that history is bound up, as we 
the history of a few men. In this it differs | have said, in the lives of a few conspicuous indi- 
from the history of principles. That, indeed, | viduals. Their history is necessarily that of 
may be most easily read and most attractively | their parties; for they are, for the most part, 
written in the lives of their distinguished dis- | each himself the party which he is supposed only 
coverers or advocates—as Mr. Lewes has well | to lead. 

shown in writing a “ Biographical History of| With these views, we have often wondered 
Philosophy ;” the only history of philosophy | and regretted that Political Biography occupies 
that people in general care to read. Still, prin- | so small a space in modern political literature, 
ciples themselves must be studied from the and especially that greater pains have not been 
pages on which they were first written—must | taken to keep before the eye of the public the 
be tracked by the mental footprints of solitary | whole antecedent career of contemporary politi- 
and almost unknown thinkers. The truths of cians. Mr. Disraeli’s ‘Life of Lord George 
political economy, for instance, have a recorded Bentinck,’’ and the anonymous biography of 
development to be found only in the writings of | Mr. Disraeli himself, are instances of the sort of 
Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, and Mill—not in| writing we desiderate. The performances in 
the doings of Huskisson, Peel, and Cobden. | these particular cases we do not recommend as 
But in the rise and progress of political parties, models. The one was inspired by personal 
there is nothing so recondite or delicate. There, | friendship, the other envenomed by personal en- 
the abstract is not only absorbed into the con-|mity. The elegiac character of the former was, 
crete, the speculative into the practical, but however, but accidental: it might almost as 
realism is pushed to an over-reaching excess. | well have been written before as after the la- 
Instead of seeking to embody in some harmonious | mented death of Lord George. The partisanship 
human life the principles we would contemplate of the latter, though bitter to ignity, was 
or present, we have to seek to extract a principle | still insufficient to degrade its lite rank to 
from the confused acts and utterances of a public | that of an expanded pamphlet. Both were of 
career—and, failing that, to discover how a body real public utility, by the disclosures they made, 
of men can be brought and kept together by an|/and the discussion ‘they provoked. Without 
influence which is not that of a principle. It is | communicating a single fact that might not have 
not for ideas, but for the means of making them | been learned in the House of Commons’ Lib 
operative, or of doing without them, that we or from Club gossip, they had all the force of 
prize this neglected branch of political litera-| posthumous revelations—so quickly does for- 
ture. How usefully a doctrine may be con- | getfulness close in upon the minor, but most sig- 
densed into a phrase, and how a phrase expanded _ nificant incidents of a public career; and by the 
into a cry—how organisations are originated and piquancy of their style, they carried political in- 
matntained—how “interests” may be excited or | terests through the circulating libraries. The 
Pa net pe unexpected opportunities may ~, mike Sante of Waal . 0 ae 
© improved or how fatally misused—how per- | ee as See Polley: 8 

sonal peculiarities affect even the gravest public Seerctaryships of bw othe 2 ro we and Hon. B. 





questions ;—it is such points as these that need | pjsracli, M.P., a Literary and Political y: 
to be illustrated, and that we do find illustrated | London ; Longman and Co. 
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masked assailant of Mr. Disraeli (and that he is | 
masked we count greatly to the discredit of his. 
motives and of his reliableness) has chosen to try | 
his hand again. But -this time his stiletto is 
raised to defend, not to assail—and as his stabs 
are delivered but at absent antagonists, no ery 
of rage or pain proclaims his skill and strength. | 
In other words, as this new work by ‘the, 
author of the Right Hon. B. Disraeli,” is written 
simply to reconcile the Coalition Lords, Aberdeen | 
and Palmerston, to each other, and ade the. 
admirers of each to admire both, it is naturally 
a work as much less amusing than the former as 
eulogy is less amusing than invective. The 
latter, too, is the author’s forte. His style, 
though usually animated, is energetic only when 
he is angry or severe. To be sure, having 
brought within the range of a common panegyric 
the author and the subject of that famous ame- 
nity of debate, “antiquated imbecility,”’ he 
must have had some difficulty in finding re- 
maining objects of enmity. He does find them, 
however—in the Treaty of Vienna, Mr. Urqu- 
hart, the Peace Society, and the Emperor 
Nicholas; and when these are shot down, he 
can have a Parthian fling at Mr. Disracli. 
It is, withal, rather a labour than a plea- 
sure to get through his four hundred and 
forty pages of leaded pica. Nevertheless, we 
are glad the book has been written, if only 
that it may be refuted. Reversing the author's 
compliment to Count Ficquelemont’s ‘‘ Lord Pal- 
merston, l’ Angleterre, et le Continent,””—“ Fool- 
ish as the book may appear to us, it is not therefore 
harmless,”—we may say, Untrue as the book 
may appear to us, it is not therefore useless. 

_ The untruth of the book consists in its defec- 
tiveness. It neither takes the right ground, nor 
covers well the ground that is taken. It is a 
history without either a suflicient body of facts 
or an animating soul of philosophy. It fails 
alike to exhibit a governing principle in the 
statesmanship of our Foreign Secretaries, and 
to expose the want of such a principle. It 
oscillates for a stand-point between Downing- 
street and Marylebone—now sneering at ‘ ex- 
treme thinkers,” and now invoking the restora- 
tion of Poland. It professes to narrate events 
‘“‘as they would appear to the English Secretary 
of State,’’ and yet gives no sign of access to the 
pigeon-holes of the Foreign Office. It “ care- 
fully shuns the abstractions in which writers on 
foreign policy are apt to indulge ;”’ but makes 
plentiful use of such abstractions as ‘ justice” 






and *‘ honour,” for the beatification of its heroes. | 


It is less a history than an extended commentary ; 
presupposing the reader's acquaintance with 
the events of the “Thirty Years,’ and _pre- 
suming on his ignorance of incidents that may 
give to those events another explanation. As an 
apology for the Coalition Cabinet it is clever, 
and not superfluous, but superficial and unscru- 
pulous. As an attempt to instruct the people 
of the United Kingdom in questions they are 
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pre-eminently concerned to understand, it is as 
delusive as it is meagre. 

In the preface to this work we are told that 
the writer has ‘‘ endeavoured to look at the acts 


both of Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston. 


from one point of view,’’—and that point, their 
own; and to ‘make full allowance for the 
practical necessities of administration.” He 
consoles himself for. the unpopularity of this 
method of judgment, by the reflection that 
it is ‘the only one from which a just verdict 
on a Minister can be pronounced.” But 
in the very next paragraph of the preface he 
assures us that he ‘‘could not hesitate to con- 
|demn many of the measures which Lord Castle- 
‘reagh agreed to at the Congress of Vienna, 
because they involved great moral principles 
| which no Minister can be excused for sacrificing.” 
Is there not a remarkable disparity between the 
tone of these two paragraphs? Does it not look 
very much like an inversion of the maxim which 
bids us speak only good of the dead? Is there 
not an unmistakable intimation that the defunct 
statesman is to be tried by some severer standard 
than his successors? The sentences that follow 
even strengthen this intimation. ‘It is true,” 
we are told, ‘‘ that Lord Castlereagh reluctantly 
consented to some of these stipulations; but this 
pleading can never be accepted as a sufficient 
excuse for his public acts.” What, then, we 
are provoked to ask, are those ‘‘ practical neces- 
sities of administration” of which we just heard? 
and why is not Lord Castlereagh to have the 
benefit of ‘their pleading,” as well as Lords 
Aberdeen and Palmerston? We are answered 
by the citation of a lofty example. ‘‘ Had Mr. 
Burke been alive in 1815, he would as fearlessly 
/have condemned some of the articles of the 
| Treaty of Vienna as he did the first and second 
partitions of Poland.’”’ We may be sure, then, 
that Lords Aberdeen and Palmerston did, with 
respect to this Treaty of Vienna, what Mr. 
| Burke would have done—or else, that in favour 
of these later statesmen prevails some gentler 
rule of judgment than obtains for the fearless 
Burke or the reluctant Castlereagh. ‘‘ The 
practical necessities of administration’ must 
-mean a suspension of the Decalogue in favour of 
Foreign Secretaries posterior to Castlereagh. 

Lest this should be thought a strained inter- 
pretation of our anonymous author’s meaning, 
we will try to make out from his vehement 
censures of the Castlereagh policy—with every 
word of which we agree, and for which we 
heartily thank him—*‘ the great moral princi- 
ples” which not even a Minister too poor in 
intellect to afford a conscience “‘can be ex- 
cused for sacrificing.” After remarking that 
France, humbled and powerless as she was, did 
her best to prevent the wrongs done to Norway, 
Saxony, and Genoa, by the Congress, the writer 
proceeds :-— 

But it is of England that the patriotic citizens of those 














much-wronged countries have most reason to complain. 
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The individual who conducted our negotiations at 
Vienna is now no more; the great warrior to whom the 
triumph of the European despots was principally owing 
has also departed ; the arrangement contemplated by the 
Congress has been almost in every respect unsettled : it 
can now serve no purpose either of Ministers or of 
leaders of Opposition to conceal the truth. It is then the 

inful but imperative duty of the historian and the 
philosopher, to declare loudly that the treaties to which 
the broad seal of England was affixed at the Congress of 
Vienna were most dishonourable to the nation, and to 
the statesmen who represented the English Government. 
These treaties are indeed indefensible: the object*which 
they professed to accomplish was not attained; Europe 
was not tranquillised; the progress of revolution was not 
checked; it was even provoked and encouraged by such 
wicked compacts. How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? 
This agreement was in the strictest sense revolutionary ; 
established rights were even more unscrupulously violated 
than by the Jacobins of 1793; every sentiment of 
patriotism and nationality was outraged; nothing but 
the selfish interests of three great monarchies was re- 
spected. Even the healing influence of Time, that 
sooner or later alleviates the injustice inflicted by man, 
has not rendered the stipulations of the Peace less re- 
volting. Turn where we may, the wounds then given 
are still green: prescription has not sanctified those 
incongruous unions; the progress of forty ycars has not 
made them venerable. The treaties made “in the name 
of the most holy and undivided Trinity” at Vienna, 
remain accursed both by God and man. 


There may be heard through this tempest of 
indignant rhetoric the wailing accusation that 
Lord Castlereagh acquiesced, in the name of 
Mngland, in the arbitrary redistribution of 
Kurope—that he permitted Russia to resume 
Poland and to retain Finland, Prussia to 
absorb Saxony, and Austria to appropriate 
Genoa; and that under no stronger compulsion 
than the gentle Alexander’s menacing response 
to his remonstrance—‘‘I have three hundred 
thousand men under arms.” This might have 
scemed to an apologist of Castlereagh, with wit 
enough to invent the phrase, a very “ practical 
necessity of administration.” But not so to our 
author. The Duke, he says, had an army that 
would ‘‘ go everywhere and do anything,’”’ and 


England “should have had the courage, in the | 


cause of justice and humanity, to defy the united | 
legions of Prussia and Russia.” Castlereagh’s | 
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Irish peer. Heir to no great property, thougl 
to a long pedigree—with the name even of a 
Saxon king at the root of his genealogical tree, 
and the blood of Sir William Temple, the famous 
diplomatist, in his veins—he naturally enough 
adopted the service in which his countrymen 
were beginning, under the auspices of Pitt, to 
‘emulate the fortune to which Bute and Dundas 
‘had habituated the Scotch. Thus while the 
| young Earl of Aberdeen was acquiring for him- 
self, by learned researches into Greek antiquities, 
‘the prenomen of “ Athenian”? and the Byronic 
title of ‘travelled Thane,’”—Henry Temple, 
Viscount Palmerston, was sitting on the Treas 
bench as Member for the Tory rotten boroug 
of Bletchingley, and Secretary-at-War vice Lord 
Castlereagh, whom a duel with Canning had 
compelled to a brief retirement, from which he 
emerged to the disastrous dignity of Foreign 
Secretary. Neither as orator, politician, nor ad- 
ministrator did the young Irishman give promise 
of his subsequent reputation in each capacity. 
The hereafter dashing debater, redoubtable 
| Liberal, and martinet Minister was content to 
|share, and almost in silence, the odium of the 
Walcheren expedition, the Copenhagen razzia, 
and the Peninsula maladministration. He was 
a member of that Government—‘ a precious 
compound of mediocrity and bigotry ’’—by which 
the Earl of Chatham was permitted to throw 
away an army of forty thousand men, the Earl 
of Gambier sent to seize the fleet of a power 
with which we were not at war, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley superseded by Sir Harry Burrard, and 
the signature of England affixed to the Treaty 
of Vienna. Palmerston was thus identified, 
even more closely than Aberdeen, with that 
régime of leaden routine at home and of 
brazen tyranny abroad, which was only broken 
up by the death of Castlereagh and the 
return of Canning to high office. Now it was 
that Palmerston’s individual sympathies and 
convictions were to be tested. They stood the 
test, to his own honour and the gratification of 
his country. He sided with the statesman and 











lack of courage to back up by the sword his re- | the genius, the natural enemy of domestic 
sistance to these stipulations, appears then to | stupidity and foreign despotism, when those 
constitute that “sacrifice of great moral prin- | splendid characteristics ensured the hatred of the 
ciples” for which “no Minister can ever be ex- | King* and the nobility, without ensuring the 
cused.” We will keep this conclusion in view, | ~ 


= _ a Say - S mg PAP ab — try by name him) relates, on the authority of Count Marcellus, 
Const rougnt out for the judgment Of the French Minister, an anecdote of Canning whieh 
astlereagh, the statesmen whom his just judge | shows how conscious he was of his ill-favour with the 
tries by a lower law and pronounces more than | Court, and with what a lofty spirit he encountered its 
P y 

blameless. | opposition :-—“ When Canning read that passage of the 

[t is an object with our author to show that | [French King’s) Speech in which it was declared that 
the statesmen whom all men regard as anti- the just enansines of Nraabe eontd bo Capen vue 
thetical : ; : . dinand were at liberty to give his people free institutions, 

etica have in fact carried out an identical | which could only emanate from himself; in the presence 
polity, with only such variations as would arise | of the astonished Marcellus, who little anticipated the 
from their very different temperaments. He | effect such a sentence would produce, he waved the do- 
might have set out upon this undertaking by | #ment sbove his head, and exclaimed, ° Wiser. 
reminding us that they were identical in their 


able axiom! A king free! 
first political connections. Palmerston was a 


aes ; be free. Do think that I 
politician by profession, though the son of an! George the Fourth if his choice were free ? 





e Our author (we are sorry he will not allow us to 


ga 
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sustaining confidence of the people. 
opportunity of brilliant distinction and irre- 
versible service. Canning mastered the opportu- 
nity, broke with the Holy Alliance, proclaimed 
the sympathy of England with Constitutionalism 
everywhere, an 
protect a constitutional ally from the hostility of 


or three great specches, by sending the Guards 
to Lisbon, Canning did all this. Palmerston 
stood silent by; but that he did stand by, and 
not aloof or over against, gave him an enduring 
oe in the affections of English and continental 

iberals, and the real or simulated hatred of the 
illiberal. At the grave of Canning, the hopes 
of grief-stricken Liberalism turned to him, as to 
the political heir of the statesman who had 
nations for his mourners. 

He did not disappoint the expectations he 
was so fortunate as to have excited. They were 
probably confined to words—for the Secretary- 
at-War was now become only a leader of the 
Opposition; and such words he uttered as no 
less astonished his former colleagues than gra- 
tified his old antagonists. He violently 
assailed the Government of the Duke of 
Wellington, for its conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, by the hand of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
who had succeeded in the Foreign Office the 
unfortunate Lord Dudley, the friend and suc- 
cessor of Canning. He charged them with 
having converted England from being “ the 
patron no less than the model of constitutional 
freedom ” into the keystone of the arch of con- 
tinental despotism. They had declined—as Mr. 
Canning would have done—to interfere between 
the parties that were just plunging Portugal 
and Spain into civil war: Palmerston accused 
them first of non-interference, and then of 
having interfered on the wrong side. About the 
same time, the Treaty of Adrianople was effected. 
So far from objecting to acquiescence in its 
insidious stipulations, he adduced the concern of 
the Government for the safety of Turkey as an 
additional proof of their affinity with Absolutism. 
In all this—despite its inconsistencies with some 
of Canning’s most emphatic maxims of inter- 
national policy—Liberals saw the evidences of 
Lord Palmerston’s hearty adoption of the cause 
whose champion had fallen when soaring in his 
“* pride of x mat 

But to Palmerston himself soon came the hour 
when he too might mount to a height as 
proud. The Wellington Administration fell. 
The last of Aberdeen’s first years of Foreign 
Secretaryship closed—but not till they had 
been signalised by the prompt recognition of 
Louis Philippe, citizen King of the French. 
pose that he can forget that I invariably avoided the 
orgies of his youth—that I always opposed his tastes and 
his favourites? He hates me for my opposition, for my 
political attitude, and above all—and I tell you 
me account of old recollections of his do- 








d proved her determination to | 





It was an| The supposed enemy of Canning, and over- 


thrower of the Canning policy, acted in this most 
conspicuous instance upon the principle whose 
simple enunciation by Canning had appalled 
the old-world politicians—namely, that every 
nation has an exclusive right in the selection 


of its own Government. But a still more bril- 


absolutist neighbours, even to the risk of war. | liant opportunity of giving effect to this prin- 
By writing a few despatches, by delivering two ‘ciple was awaiting the advent of Palmerston 


to office. In the very month of the for- 
mation of the Reform Ministry, the Poles 
took up arms in defence of their violated con- 
stitution. That constitution was guaranteed 
to them by the same political document 
which accorded to the Emperor of Russia 
the sovereignty of Poland; and to that docu- 
ment the constitutional monarchies of France 
and England were something more than witnesses. 
Of course, then, the Poles looked for encourage- 
ment to France and England. Of course, too, 
English Liberals deemed their share of the re- 
sponsibility and right safe in the keeping of 
Lord Palmerston. Nevertheless, the months 
went on from November to August—the Polish 
struggle for freedom became a struggle for 
existence—and the English Minister kept silence. 
Memorials, inquiries, and a motion for papers, 
were necessary to draw from him even the bare 
assurance that whatever obligations were im- 
posed upon Russia by the Treaty of Vienna would 
receive the attention of the British Govern- 
ment. It was nearly twelve months later when 
the subject was revived in Parliament. The 
assurance, expanded into an assertion of the right 
of England to interfere, was renewed. A little 
later, however, on a motion by Colonel Evans, the 
liberal Foreign Secretary of England appeared 
to defend Russia, and to reproach the Poles with 
having been the aggressors—“‘ for they had com- 
menced the contest” which now threatened to ter- 
minate only in their annihilation. Honourable 
members, Conservative as well as Radical, shrank 
from leaving a gallant people, whose rights we 
had at least recognised, and whose sufferings we 
commiserated, to this dismal logic and still 
more dismal prospect. But to questions prompted 
by this feeling, Palmerston answered with a 
provoking precision—‘‘ To exterminate Poland, 
either morally or politically, is so perfectly im- 
practicable, that I think there need be no ap- 
prehension of its being attempted.” When, 
however, even this awful impossibility appeared 
to be attempted by the vindictive conqueror, 
who now refused to show mercy as before he 
had refused to hold conference, Lord Palmer- 
ston absolutely apologised for Russian severities, 
asserted the magnanimity of the Czar, and ob- 
jected to the grant for the relief of the fugi- 
tives who thronged to our shores. In another 
speech to the House of Commons, he acknow- 
ledged again the abstract right of England to 
interfere on behalf of the people he had accused of 
aggression, and stated that that ‘‘opinion”’ had been 
communicated to the Russian Government, and 
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that France adhered to this interpretation of the | and both appear to have made England of im- 
Treaty of Vienna, while Austria and Prussia portance abroad—the one, by impressing on 


supported that of Russia. He did not, however, 
inform the House of Commons that he had 
formally declined the offer of France to make an 
interventionon behalf of Poland, while it could yet 
be made with effect—an offer that is now known 
to have been suggested by Austria*—and that on 
the express ground that the relations of the 
Court of St. James with the Court of St. Peters- 
burg were “amicable and satisfactory,”’ and 
that the rights of the Emperor over Poland were 
“indisputable.” If he had made this addition to 
his statement, he would only have established 
as a conviction what must already have entered 
as @ suspicion into many minds—the suspicion, 
namely, that in questions of foreign policy the 
friend of Canning had already fallen to the prac- 
tical level of the colleague of Wellington; that 
the names Palmerston and Aberdeen might 
express diverse affinities, but not diverse pro- 
ducts. As a visible result, not Aberdeen, nor 
scarcely Castlereagh, could have conducted to a 
worse than the annihilation of Polish nationality. 

Unhappily, this is the conclusion to which a 
review of the whole Thirty Years conducts us. 
As it is in the first chapter, so it is to the last. 
There is a difference visible enough between the 
methods in which the two statesmen conduct 


affairs—as great a difference as in the aspect of 


the two men; the one — according to Mrs. 
Stowe, the great revealer of ourselves to our- 
selves — old, awkward, ill-dressed, reserved, 
haughty ; the other—according to the universal 
knowledge —juvenile (at seventy-three), gay, 
elegant, affable, and insolent. Aberdeen is all 
coolness, quietude, forbearance, and obstinate 
conciliation — while Palmerston is ever hot, 
ostentatious, noisy, sometimes energetic in action, 





all her dealings his own upright, pacific, and yet 
firm disposition; the other, by intimidating the 
weak and irritating the strong. To the conti- 
nental policy of both there appertains, however, 
the same sinister characteristic and the same 
melancholy result. They have confided, in 
common, for the maintenance of European order, 
on «a good understanding with the despotic 
Powers; and they have permitted, if they have 
not promoted, the destruction of those free States 
by which even a higher end would be far more 
surely attained. The language and attitude of 
Canning broke up the conspiracy of sovereigns 
against their subjects, and inspired the exertions, 
without exaggerating the hopes, of nations 
struggling to be free. Under the rule of his suc- 
cessors—it is a significant circumstance—a«ncient 
peoples and cities have disappeared from the 
map of Europe; and efforts at self-liberation 
proved almost invariably abortive. The acces- 
sion of Canning to power was the signal of a 
new epoch in the international relations of 
Europe—the signal of resistance to despotic 
aggressions upon national rights. ‘ Thirty 
Years” have not yet elapsed since his death,— 
and behold, there is not a free constitution east 
of the Rhine; Russian influence has ruled unre- 
sisted over Central Europe; and was about to 
establish itself in formal domination upon the 
Bosphorus, when arrested by the march of armies. 
The steps by which this dreary uniformity of 
result has been reached, are marked by a page 
or two, sometimes only by a few lines, in the 
‘‘ History” before us: it is to the diplomatic 
squabbles and domestic faction-fights of the 
period,—our miserable interventions in the 
Peninsula, and our famous expedition to the 


quick at repartee, but for the most part ill-| Morea,—that the historian devotes his faculty 


timed, and therefore unsuccessful. 


The one is of exposition and embellishment. From the 


known by that empiric “ settlement” of the; Downing-street stand-point, such a view of 
Eastern question which nearly ruptured our! relative proportions may be natural enough; 
amity with Franee—the other, by his persistence | but to us, standing on the common democratic 
and success in the solution of our differences | floor,—seeing nothing of importance in c 


with the United States. Each has kept the 
peace of the world, though one is supposed to 
have been indifferent as the other inordinately 
averse to war: it took their united exertions 
to precipitate the catastrophe they had singly 
contrived to avert. Both have admirers at home, 





* It is one of the doctrines of the book under review, 
that Austria has never been blind to her perils from 
Russian ambition, and has even been willing to exchange 
her own unlawful acquisitions of territory for security 
from the neighbour she has at the same time pores | 
Thus it is said of the partition and repartition of Poland : 
“In this case, asin others, indeed, where Russia has been 
concerned, Austria has frequently erred, not so much 
from a desire of doing wrong as from a fear of doing 


right. Russia and Prussia have generally joined toge- 
ther; and then Austria has been dr with them. 
This was seen at the first partition oland ; it was 


seen as clearly at the second; it was seen still more 
openly at the Congress of Vienna.” 











of dynasty, territory, or administration, but as 
they affect the universal lasting interests of 
nations,—it appears absolutely n to bri 
out the events thus left in the shade of blue- 
books and forgotten debates. 

There remained, even after the bulletin, ‘‘ Order 
reigns in Warsaw,” a fragment and memorial of 
Polish nationality in the free State of Cracow— 
described by Lord Palmerston, in the House of 
Commons, as a “‘ miserable little government ;” 
to his constituents, as ‘‘a lamp of freedom in 
the midst of despotism.”’ The mutual jealousies 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, had led to the 
stipulation in the Treaty of Vienna, that “ the 
town of Cracow, with its territory, be for ever 
free, ind t, and strictly neutral... ... 
No armed force to be introduced upon any pre- 
tence whatever.” The exhaustive explicitness 
of this engagement did not prevent Russia occu- 
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pying Cracow during the war of 1831—nor) _ Pai 
liament was informed on its reassembling in 


even its triple occupation, five years later, by 
tlfe forces of the three Powers. In the one case, 
a military advantage—in the other, the right of 
search for fugitives—was held by the authors of 
the infraction to be excluded from the number 
of possible “ pretences.” On the first occasion, 
Lord Palmerston made no remark—on the second, 
no remonstrance, because, as he afterwards stated, 
“it was difficult to give effect to remonstrance.”’ 
But this reason must have been a reflection, not | 
a motive—for, when first interpellated (March, 
1836), he declared the occupation to be of quite 
a temporary character; and went on to suggest | 
circumstances palliating, if not justifying, the 
act which he admitted was cont to treaty. 





A month later, it was moved by Sir Stratford 
Canning, that a consul be sent to Cracow, as a| 
check upon the proceedings of the Russian, | 
Austrian, and Prussian consuls, and as a joint | 
representative with the French consul of the 
two Western Powers, who were parties equally 
with the Northern Powers to the establishment | 
of Cracow. With this natural and forcible pro- 
position Lord Palmerston volunteered com-| 
pliance, and Sir Stratford withdrew his motion. | 
Nothing more was said on the subject in that. 
session of Parliament, nor until March 22nd, 
1837; when an inquiry from Lord Dudley Stuart | 
elicited that Lord Palmerston “had altered his in- 
tention, had not sent a consul or agent to Cracow, 
and if was not his intention at present to do so.”’ 
Thereupon Lord Dudley gave notice of a motion 
for papers on the subject. It would have been 
an awkward confession for an English Minister 
to make, that Austria had refused to recognise | 
an English consul, accredited to an independent 
State. When the motion was to have been. 
brought on, Lord Palmerston absented himself, 
and the House was counted out. A second 
occupation of Cracow, ending in its absorption 
into the Austrian dominions, was made in Feb- 
ruary, 1846; a few days before the infamous 
proclamation in which an Austrian prefect 
offered moneys to the Polish peasants for the | 
heads of their landlords. Lord Palmerston | 


again made himself answerable for the due} 


regard of treaties. He declared in the House 
of Commons that ‘“‘he had too high an opinion 
of the sense of justice and of right that must | 
animate the Governments of Austria, of Prussia, | 
and of Russia, to believe that they could feel | 
any disposition or intention to deal with Cracow 
otherwise than Cracow was entitled by treaty 
engagements to be dealt with.”’ 
assured the House, that ‘“‘on the part of the 


British Government everything should be done 


to ensure a due respect being paid to the provi- 
” He even 


sions of the Treaty of Vienna. 


besought the House not to be influenced by Mr. 
Hume’s distrust of Austrian intentions: “he 
was in possession of better information than 
Mr. Hume, and was convinced that the occupa- 


“organic changes effected. 


He explicitly | 





tion of Cracow was only temporary.” This was 
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in the last month of the session of 1846. Par- 


1847, by a paragraph in the Queen’s Speech, 
that Austria had incorporated Cracow, and that 
Her Majesty’s Minister had protested. The 
Minister who declined to remonstrate against 
occupation, because remonstrance would have 
been inadequate and ineffectual, ‘‘ protests” 
against the absorption by which that occupation 
was naturally consummated. It is observable, 
too, that on this, as on a former occasion, Lord 
Palmerston had declined the offer of France to 
resist with England the violation of the Euro- 
pean rights involved in the violation of the 


safety guaranteed to Polish independence by a 


European compact. 

Independent Poland had disappeared, even to 
its last ‘‘ fantastic remnant.” But Hungary, 
her neighbour, was still a free kingdom, though 
its crown was on the head of the Austrian 


| Kaiser; and while France and Germany yet 
slumbered in their chains, there was seen beyond 


the Danube an ancient constitution putting forth 
its powers for the recovery of a gallant people 
from an insidious bondage. In the last month 
of 1847, the Hungarian Diet reassembled. Such 
was its composition that it was foreseen a 
Ministry independent of Austrian influences 
would soon be established, and, probably, 
These results were 
realised with such pacific rapidity that on the 


/2ist of March, Mr. Blackwell, our Minister in 


the Hungarian capital, reported to Lord Pon- 


_sonby, at Vienna, ‘‘ the revolution is complete.” 


Nevertheless, Lord Ponsonby wrote to Lord 
Palmerston (May 3rd), ‘‘The great object of 
dread to the Hungarians is the Russtan power.” 
This announcement, so inexplicable and ominous, 


“appears to have drawn from his lordship only 


this very general admonition to “the Austrian 
power :”’—*‘‘ It is much to be wished that the 
Austrian Government may be able to pursue a 
course of policy which may keep together, and 
reunite in a closer and firmer manner, those 
discordant elements of the Austrian Empire, 
whose differences seem at present to threaten it 
with dissolution. But such a result can hardly 
be accomplished, as some persons about the 


Court of Vienna appear to think, by military 


foree alone.” Already he had been asked 


in the House of Commons by Lord Dudley 


Stuart, why a Russian army had invaded the 


-Moldo-Wailachian principalities (immediately 


adjoining the Hungarian territory). He replied, 
that the Russian army had entered at the request 
of the Prince of Moldavia, to maintain the quiet 
of the provinces, and without orders from St. 
Petersburg ; that the corps was not large, and 
its stay would be but short. He did not add 
that he said this on the authority of the 
Russian Ambassador in London, nor that he 
had been forewarned by Lord Ponsonby of 
an apprehension of Russian invasion of Hun- 
gary. That warning was repeated in a letter 








closing with this emphatic sentence: “I will | 
add that I think the Emperor of Russia will | 
give the strongest support to the Austrians, | 
should they be attacked anywhere by a power 
likely to put the Emperor of Austria in danger.” 
Still Lord Palmerston concealed from the Bri- 
tish public the doubt thus cast upon Baron 
Brunow’s good faith; nor does he appear to. 
have demanded more explicit information from 
that personage. By this time (December), the | 
Austrian Government having re-established itself, 
at Vienna, and substituted Francis Joseph for | 
Ferdinand the Fifth, was making open but un- 
successful war upon Hungary—whose Envoy 
Plenipotentiary thereupon offered ‘to afford to 
the Cabinet of her Britannic Majesty accurate 
information as to the actual state of the king- 
dom of Hungary, in the hopes that if his Ex- 
cellency the Minister for Foreign Affairs should 
take cognisance of the same, preliminary nego- 
tiations may be entered into of a nature to con- 
solidate order in the territory of the Hungarian 
Crown, and to re-establish that tranquillity 
which has been violently disturbed by insane 
intrigues, and which threatens to give way to a 
revolution, of which the effects will be felt 
through one-third of Europe, unless respect for 
the laws and for plighted faith shall prevail 
against the unskilful endeavours and foolhardy 
experiments of a policy at once revolutionary 
and reactionary.”’ To this communication his 
Lordship replied, by the Under-Secretary: ‘‘ The 
British Government has no knowledge of Hun- 
gary, except as one of the component parts of 
the Austrian Empire; and any communication 
which you have to make to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in regard to the commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and Hungary, 
should therefore be made through Baron Koller, 
the representative of the Emperor of Austria | 
at this Court.” The Hungarian Envoy’s re- 
joinder reminded his Lordship, by quotations 
' from documents of unimpeachable authority, 
“that Hungary never formed a part of the 
Austrian Empire ;” and that England had her- 
self acknowledged as much by mediating, at the 
beginning of the last century, between the Hun- 
garians and their sovereign. Almost word for 
word, Lord Palmerston responded as before. | 
This remarkable correspondence was not laid | 
before Parliament, but neither was it confined | 
to the knowledge of the writers: it was trans- | 
mitted to Vienna! it constituted Lord Palmer- | 
ston’s solitary and significant reply to Lord 
Ponsonby’s warnings of Russian intervention, | 
and implied request for instructions. 

_ Before another month had elapsed, the Rus- 
sians had passed from Turkish into Hungarian | 
territory. Our Ambassador at Constantinople, 
in concert with the French Ambassador, in- 
stantly put himself in communication with the 
Porte, and with the Home Government. This 


was the i s reply—of Spartan 
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brevity, if not of Spartan spirit :— 
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Viscount Palmerston to Sir Stratford Canning. 


Feb. 26, 1849. 
I have to observe to your Ex , on this matter, 
that undoubtedly the passage of R troops through 


Turkish territory, for the purpose of interference in the 
civil war in the Austrian dominions, was an infraction of 
the neutrality which the Porte had determined to adopt 
in regard to that civil war, and was a fit subject of re- 
monstrance on the part of the Porte. 

A few days after writing this letter he says, 
in the Commons, the “ Russians entered Tran- 
sylvania for the protection of the frontier towns ; 
they did not, I think, take any other part in the 
hostilities going on.”’ A month later he receives 
information from St. Petersburg which must, at 
least, have shaken his reliance on Baron 
Brunow, but did not shake him from his policy 
of inaction and reticence. Another week elapses, 
and the warning voices from Constantinople and 
St. Petersburg are echoed from Vienna: ‘‘ With- 
out being able to state positively,” writes Mr. 
Magennis, “‘ that the required military assistance 
has been asked for on the one side, and promised 
on the other, I can hardly doubt that arrange- 
ments of that nature have been come to between 
the Government here and the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg.” Four days after comes the official 
announcement of Russian intervention, re- 
peated, with details, within some sixty hours. 
And at length Lord Palmerston communicates 
to the House of Commons this intelligence of 
events which give the lie to his Russian 
authority. He accompanied the information 
with the statement, “ Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had taken no steps to offer their mediation 
between Austria and Hungary, and the Austrian 
Government had no desire for such mediation.” 
He did not add that Hungary did earnestly de- 
sire such mediation, and had been coldly re- 
pulsed—nor that within a few days past 
Hungary had asked the Queen of England to 
nominate a Sovereign to the throne vacated by 
Austrian perjury: a fact learnt for the first 
time from Kossuth’s speeches in England. Nor 


did he add that he had abstained from remon- 


strance with Russia. Yet soit was. This was 
Lord Palmerston’s reply to our Ambassador's 
notification :— 


Much as Her Majesty's Government regret this inter- 
ference of Russia, the causes which have led to it, and 
the effects which it may produce, they, nevertheless, have 
not considered the occasion to be one which at t 
calls for any formal expression of the opinions of Creat 
Britain on the matter. 

There was yet another nation immediately 
affected by this general violation of national 
rights. Turkey was, if not di to aid the 
Hungarians, quite averse to being made an in- 
strument body eir abr pee The Porte 
lutely re to the Austrians permission, to 
re-organize their broken forces in Turkish 
territory ; and in this the Porte 
tenance of Sir Stratford Canning, 
ford the approval of his superior 
when the Porte was disposed 
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Russian use of her provinces, or retaliate by | suspicion that rests upon those unhappy trans- 
aiding the Hungarians, the British Minister actions. . Is it true that it was the British Go- 
urged neutrality and submission. So unequal vernment which suggested the French expedition 
was the measure meted out to the different in- to Rome? That they acguresced in it—that they 
truders into Moldavia, that General Bem, having even desired “‘ the restoration of the Pope’’—we 
followed the retreating Russians over the Turkish know from the Marquis of Normanby’s published 
frontier, Turkish troops were sent to compel his despatch. In the case of Sicily, we know, from 
retirement. At this juncture, it becomes equally invincible informants, that the most 
evident that Sir Stratford Canning and the explicit recognition was given to that Constitu- 
Turkish ministry were alike disgusted with the tional Government which the Sicilians erected 
part they had to play under Downing-street dic- | in February 1848, on the basis laid down by our- 
tation—but the play was played out, even to! selves in 1812—that our mediation was offered 
the tragic end. and accepted by the Constitutionalists and their 
We do not forget that before that catastrophe | rejected sovereign—that we, as mediators, sacri- 
had come, Lord Palmerston delivered in the ficed everything for which our clients had 
Commons a speech inspired with generous sym- | bravely fought—and that the sufferings which 
pathy for Hungary, and fraught with wise mo- | they endured, despite the promise of an amnesty, 
nitions to Austria ;—nor that when it had come, | drew from us only a feeble remonstrance, which 
or was just impending, he offered the mediation | was answered by an insolent Neapolitan de- 
which he had hitherto abstained from offering fiance. The scenes described in Mr. Gladstone’s 
because it was sure of rejection, or because it was | Letters consummated a revolution commenced 
undeserved ;—nor that his most untimely appeal | under British encouragement. 
to Austrian clemency brought only insult to} It is to the publication of those famous 
England and heavier cruclties to Hungary. | Letters, in the form of friendly communications 
Neither must we forget that he offered Her Bri- | to Lord Aberdeen, and their circulation by Lord 
tannic Majesty’s congratulations to the Emperor} Palmerston among the Courts of Europe, that 
of Russia on the accomplishment of his purposes | the biographer of these statesmen traces, whim- 
in Hungary ;—nor that he reiterated his im-|sically enough, their present conjunction. He 
perious advice to the Porte, against any show of | needed not to have sought in so accidental a 
friendliness for the Hungarians;—nor that he | circumstance the occasion of an event he has 
maintained to the last page of the blue-book his| shown to have been predestined by deep-laid 
cordial manner with that Baron Brunow who had | tendencies. It would have become him better 
so unscrupulously imposed on his credulity. to have shown why he so warmly praises 
The story of Hungary runs on into that of} politicians whose coalition even less than their 
Turkey and the refugees. The biographer of | antagonism promises to carry out his own 
Palmerston appears to desire for his Lordship the | favourite theory of European relations. That 
honour of saving from their arrogant pur-| theory is—he shall state it presently in his 
suers those illustrious fugitives. His Lordship own well-chosen words—-that the partition of 
has himself appropriated it, with blushing self- | Poland has given a moral and political shock 
gratulations. Nevertheless, we are bound to to the whole continental system, from which it 
state that, according to the blue-books, the! can never recover, till retribution has overtaken 
whole credit of that affair appertains to the Porte | the criminal, or restitution has been made to the 
—or, if to any foreign personage, to Sir Stratford despoiled. It was certainly incumbent on him 
Canning. Thirteendaysdid SirStratford’surgent to have shown that the statesmen who have 
application for authority equal to the exigency | divided for a whole generation the rule of Eng- 
lie unanswered at the English Foreign Office ! | land’s foreign relations had no share in this crime, 
Thirteen days did the British Cabinet occupy in | have consistently denounced it, and have lost no 
deliberations on a question which any English- | opportunity of compelling expiation,—or to have 
man, of any party, would have answered with- abstained from commending them, as he does, to 
out a moment’s hesitation—with every moment | the uncritical confidence, the patriotic affection, 
hundreds of precious lives hanging, or seem-/ of their fellow-countrymen. Nor is that all. On 
ing to hang, in jeopardy! And of this Cabinet, the career of one of those statesmen there rests 
a member, and the mouthpiece, was the Minister a deeper blot than can be made by an error in 
whose promptitude on the coast of Syria and in political judgment, or even by a lack of generous 
the waters of Greece, was so nearly enkindling sentiment. Lord Palmerston is impeached of a 
war between the sister nations of the West. misdemeanor heavier than that of insensibility 
We should like to tell also the story of Italy— to the best interests of Europe, or of mistaken 
the story of how the Roman Republic was sup- unfaithfulness to the honour of England. We 
pressed, and the Sieilian Liberals abandoned— do not mean the accusation which Mr. Urquhart 
to tell it, that is, as it has been told to us, or as shrieks after him with the relentless energy of 
we have 5 arte it out from the Parliamentary | profound conviction, or of yg ew madness. 
papers. In justice to himself, as a professed; That is but the shadow of shade which 
historian, our Foreign Secretary’s eulogist should | begins to attach to the name of Pal- 
have thrown a ray of light upon the darkness of | merston in the sight of no contemptible 
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minority. It is alleged that he has sub-| 
served the cause of Russia, as the cause of uni- | 
versal autocracy, and abused the sympathies of 
his countrymen, by an habitual concealment or | 
suppression of contemporary facts. It is re- 
marked that, by confession and by practice, he is 
the defender of secret diplomacy; and that by 
secrecy, by the temporary strangulation of 
temporary ignorance, Poland, Hungary, and 
Italy, have suffered under the eyes of 
sy mpathising, friendly nations. It is argued 
that, as Palmerston is too shrewd to have 
been imposed upon by the finesse of a 
Nesselrode or a Schwartzenburg—too strong 
to have been bound against his will by diplo- 
matic conventionalisms—he must have been in- 
different or hostile to the peoples, professions of 
sympathy with whom kept him in the office 
than which there is no grander in Europe; kept 
him there despite intrigue, faction, and failure. 
Our historian is so far tainted with the atmo- 
sphere of the region from which he chooses to 
survey his theme, as to acknowledge, without 
apologising for, the practice of concealment, 
reserve, and dissimulation by Foreign Ministers. 
But he has elsewhere said, the reputation of 
our statesmen is of greater importance than 
their measures. In the spirit of that sentence, he 
should have undertaken the vindication of his 
Pollux from the impeachment from only a minor 
count of which he defends his Castor. He has not 
attempted to reconcile the painful anomalies in 
which Lord Palmerston’s career abounds. We 
have therefore set them forth anew, less to ex- 
pose the pernicious defectiveness of a useful 
book than to strengthen the swelling demand 
for explanation. 

We have said, however, that in a prominent 
icea of this history we heartily agree; and as it 
is no less timely in appearance than forcible in 
expression, our remaining space shall be em- 


ployed in its reproduction :— 

The second partition of Poland was even more 
shameless than the first, for it was made, as the present 
attack on Turkey bas been made, for the express pur- 
pose of preventing reform. King Stanislaus Augustus 
had just given the Poles a constitution, which Burke has 
immortalised in his Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs. The most violent abuses had been remedied ; 


rescuing Constantinople from the hands of Russia. 
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order established ; the exorbitant privileges of the nobles 
abandoned ; legislatorial chambers instituted; a fair 
| prospect, such as made Burke exult, for the future of 
Poland seemed dawning. And what was the con- 
sequence? The rapacity and jealousy of Russia were 
roused, and at the very moment when the crowned heads 
affected such horror of the atrocious deeds of the French 


Republicans, a new treaty of partition was signed. .. . 


There was no pretence of the interests of the Greek 
subjects of King Stanislaus Augustus being attacked, 
when this second outrage was committed. These blas- 
phemous vindicators of monarchical authority kept no 
terms with the rest of mankind. Their int was 
expressly to subvert a constitution. Thus the struggle 
between despots and constitutions had already begun ; 
Catherine of Russia placed herself at the bend of the 
absolutism of Europe, and was there, as ever, firmly 
seconded by her faithful ally, Frederic William of 
Prussia. At this time, as in 1772, the Russians were 
victorious over Turkey. The fate of the Ottoman empire 
was then in the balance, and for the first time we behold 
the English Ministry awakened to the necessity ot 
Mr. 
Pitt stirred up the old jealousy between Austria and 
Prussia, and by his interposition the triumphant legions 
were stopped in their victorious march. But Mr. Pitt 
did not discern the intimate connexion that there has 
ever been between Turkey and Poland. He did not see 
that it was useless to stop the advance of Russia in 
the south, if she were allowed to proceed un- 
impeded in the west. He did not see that to rescue 
‘lurkey it was necessary to save Poland. All the 
calamities of this century might have ‘been avoided, had 
there been a powerful constitutional monarchy at War- 
saw, relying for its independence, not on treaties, but on 
the impetuous blood of Sarmatia, And such there might 
have been. The materials were abundant, they were 
even taking the form of vitality, when the unscrupulous 
hand of Catherine rent them asunder, and she gorged 
her voracious appetite with the remains. The hour of 
the dismemberment of Turkey has been that of the dis- 
memberment of Poland. As they have fullen ede: 
so ought they to rise together. ° ° me a 


Like the unfortunate Margaret of anil in Shakes- 
pear’s Richard IIL. or like the Fates in Greek tragedy, 
the figure of Poland cannot by any artifice or crime be 
prevented from disturbing the visions of power and 
dominion in which the tyrants of modern Europe 
would indulge; and the spectre of a noble nation, 
cowardly murdered, haunts them to their doom. We 
may well tremble when we look back through so many 
stormy gon. and trace the terrible evils which have 
sprung from that great public crime ; and on seeing the 
retributive punishment which impends over the titled 
descendants of those who that iniquity, we 





may humbly and piously recognise the justice of Heaven, 








THE 


America may justly boast, and does boast, of 
extraordinary facilities for the production of | are 
monsters of all kinds. One would think, by 
the parade of vastness so perseveringly made 
by our transatlantic friends, that the recognized 
and popular notion of greatness is with them, or 
a tolerably large section of them at least, iden- 
tical with bi The of 





every describable or indescribable thing in exist- 
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ence is American or Yankee. Their neuen 
‘the largest newspapers in all creati 

their steam-boats are measured, not by the. foot 

rule, but by the land -surveyor’s chain, 

so many fractions of a mile—their hotels are a 

conglomerate of desirable residences of which 

a traveller needs a map in order to find his way 

home after he has got within doors—their works 


of art for public view are panoramas stretehing 
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“‘a Sabbath-day’s journey” or more—their sea-;suring the contempt and reprobation of all 
serpents are so long that while the mouth of| honest men could hardly have been devised. 
one is yawning to swallow a man-of-war, the | He will ultimately take his stand in the social 


captain on deck stands in need of his telescope 
that he may catch a look at the tail—their tall 
men run to such a marvellous height that they 
have to get up a ladder to shave themselves, 
&c. &c. &. Where the same tendency to mon- 


strosity is not demonstrable by shecr bigness, | 


the modest Yankee intensifies exaggeration in 


some analogous way :—when he takes it into’ 


his head to travel he ‘concludes to locomote”’ 
the pursuit of money he has dedicated his whole 


at the rate of greased lightning :—when he 
trots his prairie steed he passes the milestones 
so rapidly that to the astonished stranger from 
the old country, who sits by his side, they ap- 
pear close together like the grave-stones in a 
churchyard :—when he does battle he licks his 
adversary “slick,’’ and ‘“‘chaws him up” terri- 
tory and all :—when he competes in rivalry with 
his neighbours, he ‘“‘whips the universe :’’— 
and when he is boastful, and that is always, he 
challenges the ‘‘ univarsal airth.”’ As one of the 
consequences of the growth and prevalence of 
this grandiose and mouthing conceit—for the 
spirit of a nation is never without its incarnated 
embodiments—Yankeedom exhibits now and 
then some startling developments of human 
character ; and it is not a matter of surprise that 
the most monster humbug of our time, or of all 
times, is an American. Compared to Barnum, 
Cagliostro himself was a blundering novice, or 
perhaps it would be more just to say that he 
had the misfortune to be endowed with a more 
tender conscience. More than any other im- 
postor Barnum has humbugged the world; but 
he has a more distinguished claim to notice than 
his predecessors from the fact that, more than 
they all, the fabricator of the sham mermaid, 
of Washington’s nurse, of the mock dwarf abor- 
tion, has succeeded in humbugging himself. 
While plundering the public of both hemispheres 
by the agency of the most outrageous and ela- 
borate lies, and swindling mankind by a system 
of wholesale delusion, he has laid the flattering 
unction to his soul that he is a practical moralist 
and a devout Christian. [Blind as a mole to the 
obligations of truth and good faith,—while he 
robs his own fellow-countrymen and ours by 
false proclamations, he makes it a point of con- 
science to expound the Scriptures periodically 
to his miserable accomplices in villany; and 
having enriched himself by the life-long practice 
of the grossest frauds, parades himself upon the 
platform as the apostle of temperance, or in the 
pulpit as the preacher of religion and virtue. 
It is a fitting climax to the career of sucha 
living libel upon all that is manly in humanity 
—and if we do not greatly err it will be found 
in the end fraught with the retribution which 
awaits him—that he should be urged by his 
wretched conceit to even such a partial avowal 
of his moral obliquities as his autobiography 
sets forth. A more certain expedient for en- 





rank according to testimony of his own’ pro- 


ducing, and that stand will be among the swin- 
dlers, blacklegs, blackguards, pickpockets, and 
_thimble-riggers of his day, and if he soar above 


them in popular estimation it will be only from 
the possession of superior craft and cunning. 

““ Rem, quocunquemodo rem,” has been- Bar- 
num’s motto and principle of action from the 
first dawn of reason to the present hour ; and to 


being, soul and body. For money he ransacked 


‘the United States, north and south, preaching 


here, lecturing there, blacking his brazen face 
and chaunting Nigger melodies in the other 
place—but lying everywhere, and protesting the 
truth of his lies by his profuse liberality in the 
article of printers’ ink. That he finally suc- 
ceeded in amassing immense wealth—if it be a 
circumstance to be regretted on the score of 
example—is to be accounted for by the reckless 
audacity of moral turpitude that characterized 
the man, and the wholesale impudence which 
babit had made natural to him. His volume, it 
is to be feared, will serve as a class-book for 
succeeding scoundrels aspiring to similar success 
by the use of similar means: from all that 
appears, however, it is not likely to teach the 
Yankees very much; and it is to be hoped that 
specimens of the genus homo of the Barnum 
type will be sought in vain on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Barnum was nurtured in a bad school. Prac- 
tical joking, which for the most part is your 
practical blackguard’s rendering of humour, and 
the elements of which are lies acted instead of 
spoken—and in which no man of taste, educa- 
tion, or common sense is ever fond of indulging 
—were the favourite amusement of his sire and 
grandsire and their families. To this beggarly 
characteristic of his race may be added lax 
notions of honesty, of which their descendant, 
with much unction, and with an innocence of 
moral perception peculiar to himself, records 
some curious instances. Barnum was the favourite 
of his maternal grandfather, after whom he was 
christened Phineas, and who, by way of practical 
joke, presented the boy with a landed estate, 
upon which he was allowed to plume himself 
for years, until the joke was ripe, when he was 
permitted to make the discovery that the land 
was nothing but a patch of irreclaimable bog, 
not worth a cent. Such humorous and in- 
structive narratives as this form the burden of 
much of Barnum’s earlier history. With them 
are mingled, however, some few readable stories 
characteristic of the out-of-the-way humour and 
smartness of American dealers.—Here is one 
which may serve as a sample :— 

“Tin pedlers,” as they were called, were abundant in 


those days. They travelled h the country in 
covered Weqent, tek Gis tin eats, anh geal Yankee 
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notions of almost every description, including jewellery, 
dry goods, pins, needles, &c. Kec. were a sharp set 
of men, always ready for a trade, whether cash or barter, 
and as they peng were destitute of moral principle, 
whoever dealt with them was pretty sure to be cheated. 
Dr. Carrington had frequently traded with them, and 
had just as frequently been shaved. He at last declared 
he would never again have any business transaction with 
that kind of people. One day a pedler drove up to the 
doctor’s store, and, jumping from his wagon, went in 
and told him he wished to barter some goods with him. 
The doctor declined trading, quietly remarking that he 
had been shaved enough by tin pedlers, and would have 
nothing more to do with them. 

“It is very hard to proscribe an entire class because 
some of its members happen to be dishonest,” said the 
pedler, “and I insist on your giving mea trial. I am 
travelling all through the country, and can get rid of any 
of your unsaleable goods. So, to give you a fair chance, 
I will sell you anything I have in my wagon at my 
lowest wholesale price, and will take in exchange any- 
thing you may please to pay me from your store at the 
retail price.” 

“Your offer seems a fair one,” said the doctor, “and I 
will look over your goods.” 

He proceeded to the wagon, and seeing nothing that 
he wanted except a lot of whetstones, of which the pedler 
had a quantity, he enquired the price. 

“My wholesale price of whetstones is three dollars per 
dozen,” replied the pedler. 

“ Well, I will take a gross of them,” said the doctor. 

The twelve dozen whetstones were brought in, counted 
out, and carefully placed upon a shelf behind the counter. 

“Now,” said the pedler, “you owe me _ thirty-six 
dollars, for which I am to take such goods as you please 
at the retail price. Come, doctor, what are you going to 
pay me in?” 

“In whetstones, at fifty cents each, which will take 
just six dozen,” replied the doctor gravely, at the same 
time commencing to count back one-half of his purchase. 

The pedler looked astonishment for the moment, and 
then bursting into a horse-laugh, he exclaimed, “ Took 
in, by hokey ! Here, doctor, take this dollar for your 
trouble (handing him the money), give me back my 
truck, and I’ll acknowledge for ever that you are too 
sharp for a tin pedler !” 

The doctor accepted the proposed compromise, and was 
never troubled by that pedler again. . 


Among such stories as the above, however, 
the English reader will stumble occasionally 
upon others which will remind him of the pecu- 
liar Barnum faculty. He will see that the same 
ingenious hand which knew how to stitch the 
fore-quarters of a dead monkey to the tail of a 
dried cod, and thus to produce a mermaid, knows 
also how to resuscitate the mortal remains of a 
cut-and-dried Joe Miller, and dress them up 
into the facts of his own personal experience. 
Examples of this convenient kind of tinkering 
are plentiful enough, though the venerable Joe 
undergoes, in some instances, such awful muti- 
lation that the original features are hardly re- 
cognised; and what is worse, and was not 
intended, the jocund spirit has evaporated en- 
tirely—the jokes in their paraphrased version 


turn out to be no jokes at all, and the reader not 
in the secret of their construction reads them 
again and again wondering what the author is 
driving at. 

How much of Mr. Barnum’s revelations is to 
be believed, and how much of them is sheer lies 





and moonshine? That is the question. Who 
shall say that when this autobiographical spec. 
has served its purpose, and brought the antici- 
pated addition of dollars to the. showman’s 
coffers, another volume may not be forthcoming 
in which the writer shall renounce all claim to 
the nauseous depravity in which he has thought 
fit to clothe himself in this book, and stand 
forth in a new light. Positively, we have our 
suspicions whether this candid confession be not 
after all as much an imposture and humbug as 
old Mother Heth, the mermaid, and Tom Thumb. 
Sure we are that it has been muck-raked toge- 
ther for the same special purpose—to wit, to 
subserve the greedy, money-getting propensities 
of the author; and it were stupidly to add our- 
selves to the multitude of Barnum’s gulls, to 
afford credence to any part of his narrative 
which is not at least capable of proof by the 
corroborative testimony of honest witnesses. 
With this protest we shall proceed to notice 
briefly the leading events of the life of Barnum 
as here recorded. 

Passing over the infancy and childhood of the 
future showman,—the clumsy witticisms and 
disgusting practical jokes of his grandfather,— 
the boy’s proficiency in arithmetic,—his early 
savings and expenditure of the whole in mo- 
lasses candy,—and the whole string of cobbled 
Joe Millers with which he has contrived to 
supply the deficiencies or to defeat the faithful- 
ness of memory in writing the history of this 
period of his life—we find Barnum, at the age 
of fifteen, engaged as a clerk in the store of a 
Mr. Keelen, at Grassy Plain, within a mile of 
the town of his birth. That the teaching of 
the peculiar school in which he had been brought 
up was not lost upon him, is evident from his 
first commercial transaction of any importance. 
His employer kept a barter store ; and his first 
business exploit, which he recounts as follows, 
throws a light upon the nature of the commerce 
of which it was the focus : 

On one occasion, a pedler called at our store with a 
large wagon filled with common green glass bottles, of 
various sizes, holding from half a pint to a gallon. My 
employers were both absent, and I bantered him to 
trade his whole load of bottles in exchange for goods. 


Thinking me a greenhorn, he accepted my proposition, 


and I managed to pay him off in unsaleable goods at exor- 
bitant prices. Soon after he Mr. Keelen re- 
turned, and found his little store half filled with bottles! 

“What, under heavens, have you been doing ?” said 
he, in surprise. 

“T have been trading for bottles,” said I. 

“You have made a fool of f,” he exclaimed ; 
“for you have bottles enough to supply the whole town 
mere pty SIR A promised to 
rid of the entire lot within three months. - 

To get rid of the bottles young Barnum drew 
eM more Fi Be 3 Ma 
thousand tickets with a programme five 
hundred prizes. The prizes were to be in 

and the were the 
bottles, coupled with a collection of tin- 
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| Crofut took out a twenty-dollar bill, and handed it 
the justice of the peace, with an oath. 


Se : , P ‘ “ed for | to 
tickets sold like wildfire; a day was fixed for) ™ (| Sixteen doliars,” said Mr. Seelye, counting out four 


the drawing, and the lottery came off. Soon 
after, the winners came for their prizes, when 
it would happen that a young lady who had 
drawn a five dollar prize would receive a piece 
of tape, a few pins, sixteen rusty tin skimmers, 
and thirty or forty green glass bottles of half- 
gallon capacity. Some who, purchasing twenty 
tickets, had won ten prizes, had nothing but 
green glass bottles to receive. Within ten days 
every bottle had vanished, and the old and 
worthless stock of tinware had given place to 
new goods bright as silver. Pretty well, this, 
for a lad of fifteen. One already sees the mer- 
maid looming in the distance. 

Barnum evidently dwells with pleasure upon 
this barter store, the scene of his dawning 
genius. He declares it to be, of all places, the 
best for a boy “to get his eye-teeth cut,” and 
thus describes the mode of doing business in an 
establishment which he recommends as the best 
in which a lad can learn his trade. 

Many of our customers were hatters, and we took hats 
in payment for goods. The hatters mixed their inferior 


furs with a little of their best, and sold us “cony ” hats worst. 


for “ otter.” We in return mixed our sugars, teas and 


partner at New Bedford, Mass. 


dollars to hand to Mr. Crofut as his change. 

“Oh, keep it, keep it,” said Crofut, “ 1 don’t want any 
change, I’ll d—n soon swear out the balance.” And he 
did so, after which he was more circumspect in his con- 
' versation, remarking that twenty dollars a-day for swear- 
_ing was about as much as he could stand. 
'Another of Barnum’s customers was Hack 
Bailey, a showman: This man imported the 
first elephant to America, and made a fortune by 
exhibiting it. At length he grew tired of roam- 
ing about the country, and sold one half of his 
interest in the animal, with the condition that 
the purchaser should travel the beast, and remit 
him one half of the profits. The new partner 
performed only one half of the contract—he tra- 
velled the elephant, but pocketed all the profits. 
After waiting a long time in vain for his remit- 
tances, Hack had to hunt up the delinquent, 
and started in chase. He came up with his 
He found the 
man determined to cheat him, and stubborn as 
a mule; he would neither sell his own share 
nor buy Hack’s, and defied the latter to do his 
But Hack Bailey was not to be done. 


The next morning at daylight the partner went to the 





liquors, and gave them the most valuable names. It was | barn to take the elephant, which was to be led to the 


«log eat dog.” Our cottons were sold for wool, our | 


wool and cotton for silk and linen ; in fact, nearly every. 
thing was different from what it was represented. The 
customers cheated us in their fabrics: we cheated the 
customers with our goods. Each party expected to be 
cheated, if it was possible. Our eyes, and not our ears, 
had to be our masters. We must believe little that we 
saw, and less that we heard. Our calicoes were all “ fast 
colours,” according to our representations, and the colours 
would generally run “ fast’ enough, and show them a tub 
of soap-seds. Our ground coffee was as good as burnt 
peas, beans, and corn could make; and our ginger was 
tolerable, considering the price of corn-meal. The “ tricks 
of trade” were numerous. If a pedler wanted to trade 
with us for a box of beaver hats worth sixty dollars per 
dozen, he was sure to obtain a box of “ conies” which 
were dear at fifteen dollars per dozen. If we took our 
pay in clocks, warranted to keep good time, the chances 
were that they were no better than a chest of drawers 
for that purpose—that they were like Pindar’s razors, 
** made to sell,” and if half the number of wheels neces- 
sary to form a clock could be found within the case, it 
was as lucky as extraordinary. 


Having learned to trade, or in other words, 


next town. He found Hack Bailey standing at the ele- 
phant’s side with a loaded rifle. 

“Don’t you touch that animal quite yet,” said Hack, 
raising his rifle. 

“Mr. Bailey, do you mean to kill me?” cried the 
affrighted partner. 

“ No, Sir,” replied Bailey ; “ I mean to do nothing but 
what is lawful. I came here to get my rights. You 
refuse them tome. You ought to know me better than 
to suppose you can impose upon me any longer. You have 
refused to buy or sell—now you may do what you please 
with your half of that elephant, but I am fully deter- 
mined fo shoot my half.” 

“Stop, stop, and I’ll settle!” exclaimed the partner, 
| with a look of horror. 

“Oh, no, you won’t,” said Hack, proceeding to take 
aim. 
“T will, upon honour,” was the earnest reply. 
Hack lowered his rifle; and within half an hour after- 
wards he had sold his half of the elephant to his partner 


_ for a good round price. 


_ The store not fully answering Barnum’s 
expectations, he added the business of a lottery 





‘‘cut his eye-teeth” in this hopeful school, | office to his general traffic, and sold an enormous 
Barnum soon gets to trade ‘on his own hook,” number of tickets by dint of extraordinary 
and in 1828 we see him as proprietor of a little puffing and lying. Having finally done with 
store in his native town. One of his customers | that branch of trade, he exposes at some length 
was an old miller, named Crofut, whose every | the fraudulent transactions connected with it, 
other word was an oath. One day he was swearing | and the villanous profits which the concoctors 
in Barnum’s store, when a justice of the peace of lottery schemes always reserve for them- 
who was present told him that he considered it | selves; and he complacently gives us to under- 
his duty to fine him one dollar for swearing. stand that by so doing he considers that he 

Crofut responded immediately, with an oath, that he | atones to society for the share he took in the 


did not care a d—n for the Connecticut blue laws. 

“ That will wake two dollars,” said Mr. Scelye. 

This brought forth another oath. 

“ Three dollars,” said the sturdy justice. 

Nothing but oaths were given in reply, until Esquire 
Seelye declared the damage to the Connecticut laws to 
amount to fifteen dollars, 





roguery. 

In 1829 Barnum married a Miss Charity 
Hallet, “‘an attractive tayloress.”’ In 1831 he 
started a newspaper, the Herald of Freedom, 
and soon got into prison for libel, and was con- 
fined for sixty days, coming out at the end of 
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that term in triumph. According to the pro-_ 
verb, “ between two stools” he fell to the 
ground towards the close of 1834—the store 
business was disposed of, and the newspaper had 
to be sold to put its proprietor in funds where- | | 
with to try his fortune in the capital. 

It was in the winter of 1834- ‘5 that Barnum 
removed with his family to New York. Though 
his pecuniary means were but small, he had 
found out that he could make money rapidly 
whenever he “set about it with a will.” In’ 
New York he commenced life as a “ drummer ”’ 

(a sort of touter, we presume) to several stores, 
kee ping, like Micawber, a sharp look-out for 
anything that might turn up. Every morning | 
he consulted the ‘columns of “Wants” in the 
New York Sun, hoping to find something suit- 
able ; and many a wild-goose chase he had after 
the visionary fortunes which each day’s news 
announced. Some of these geese with golden 
eggs he describes graphically enough ; ; but they 
had no temptations for him; and in May, 1835, | 
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he met with on his route. While travelling 
with Vivalla and a company of congenial 
spirits—tumblers, fire-eaters, and nigger-chaunt- 
ers—Barnum heard of the death of Joice, whose 
body was brought to him in a sleigh to Phila- 
delphia. It was submitted to a post-mortem 
examination, when the imposture was at once 
discovered. From this time up to the summer 
of 1838, probably not choosing to return to New 
York until the indignation occasioned by the 
old negress hoax had subsided, Barnum led the 
life of a travelling showman with very various 
-success—sometimes making money fast, and at 
others compelled to pawn his watch or a portion 
of his properties to meet the expenses of the 
hour. In June, 1838, he returned to New 
York, in possession of 2,500 dollars, having sold 
off his stock and disbanded his company. Here 
he advertised for a partnership, and received 
overtures, among others, from a coiner who 
wanted to invest his dollars in the purchase of 
new dies for purposes of forgery. He eventually 


having received a little cash from home, he | joined a German, a maker of blacking and bear’s- 
opened a small boarding-house, and purchased | grease, who swindled him out of his money in 


an interest in a grocery store. It was in July | 
of the same year, while keeping a store, that | 
Barnum heard of Joice Heth, the sot-disant nurse | 
of Washington, aged 161. ‘Comprehending the 
use that might be made of her, he immediately | 
set off to Philadelphia, saw her, and bought her | 
of her owners for a thousand dollars, borrowi ing 
half the money. The hypocritical old hi ag, whose 
real age, it came out afterwards, was under 

eighty, though on the brink of the grave, had 
been tutored to lie with such plausibility, and to 
sing psalms in such a sanctimonious strain, that 
few people who saw her doubted the pretensions 
she assumed, supported as they were, apparently, 
by the plain and simple tale she told. The 
newspapers, with a fellow-feeling for a quondam 
hrother-editor, one and all patronised the im- 
posture, and most effectually gulled the public 
into its reception. As a result, the whole world 
of New York rushed to see her, and their example 
was followed by the multitude in other places. 

When the novelty wore off, it was revived again 
by the rumour, whispered about, that Joice Heth 
was not a living creature at all—nothing but a 
speaking automaton; and again the crowds of 
gulls presented themselves to be plucked. Bar- 
num pretends that he did not know, and does 
not know to the present hour, that the hag was 
an impostor; but the pretence is too shallow to 
hold good even against the evidence adduced in 
his own book. 

While exhibiting the old negress, Barnum 
picked up a vagabond Italian stilt-walker, dish- 
spinner, and balancer, named Antonio. Having 
contracted with the fellow to get his face 
washed, in order that nobody might know him 
again, Barnum re-christened him Vivalla; and 
mare hing with him through the country, either 
exhibited him himself, or let him out on lease to 





the managers of such theatres and spectacles as 


_double-quick time, and then decamped. But in 
the interim he had picked up a dancing phe- 


| 
nomenon in a lad named John Diamond. With 


this youth, after exhibiting in the New York 
Vauxhall to little purpose, he again set forth on 
a travelling tour, in which he made but little 


profit and endured many mortifications, being 


committed to gaol on a false charge of debt. He 
returned to New York in April, 1841, with a 
determination never again to be an itinerant 
showman. 

Barnum now commenced selling Bibles, and 
at the same time leased Vauxhall in the name 
of his brother-in-law, thinking it might compro- 
mise his dignity as a ‘‘ Bible-man” to be known 
as the lessee of a theatre. The season chosed 
with a profit of 200 dollars. Just then it came 
to his knowledge that Scudder’s American 
Museum was to be sold, with the entire collec- 
tion, for 15,000 dollars. He resolved to buy it, 
and being asked by a friend who knew his 
poverty what he intended to buy it with, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Brass, for silver and gold I have none.’ 
While Barnum was forming this resolution, and 
contriving the means to carry it out without 
money, the directors of Peale’s Museum, an in- 
corporated institution, were actually engaged 
with the agent of the proprietors in negotiating 
the purchase. What was to be done? Any- 
thing that could be done, of course, irrespective 
of the dictates of honour or conscience. In the_ 
first place, Barnum got an agreement from the 
agent to the effect that ifthe directors of Peale’s 
Museum failed in completing the purchase 
within the period to which they had pledged 
themselves so to do—they having already paid 
a thousand dollars deposit—in that case, he, 
Barnum, should be the purchaser. An agree- 
ment to this purport was drawn up and signed 
by both parties. In possession of this document, 
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Barnum sets off to his friends, the New York jhe tells us the receipts amounted to 1,272 
editors, to solicit the- use of their columns, a/ dollars, while the first month after its appear- 
matter in which he appears to have had no dif- | ance yielded the sum of 3,341 dollars—and ina 
ficulty. By their complicity, he wrote a large | note he triumphantly tots up the aggregate of 
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number of squibs, “blew the speculation sky- | 
high,” and persuaded the public, who were | 
called upon to subscribe for shares, that such a) 
speculation would be no better than Dickens's | 
‘‘Grand United Metropolitan Hot Muffin and) 
Crumpet-baking and Punetual Delivery Com- | 
y.” The stock, he remarks, was immediately | 
‘‘ dead as a herring.”’ The negotiating directors, | 
thinking to conciliate him, sent for him, and) 
engaged him as manager of the concern, with | 
his consent, But he had effectually prevented 
them from paying the purchase-money at the 
stipulated time, and on the day following their 
failure so to do, he completed the purchase for 
himself, giving among other securities that 
patch of Connecticut bog with which his grand- 
father had endowed him by way of practical 
joke. 
' This was the exploit which laid the founda- 
tion of Barnum’s immense fortune. The Museum | 
paid well, and enabled its proprietor to clear off 
the obligations under which he lay. If it waned 
for a space, some new attraction was sure to 
arouse public attention and redeem lost time. A 
model of Niagara Falls, with real water, 
answered well for a period ; but all other attrac- 
tions were speedily to be eclipsed by the arrival 
of the Feejee Mermaid. The history of the in- | 
troduction of this barefaced specimen of humbug | 
to the public, as recorded by its author, lays | 
open the secret machinations of imposture in its _ 
most elaborate form. First of all, some doubtful | 
rumours as to the existence of such a lusus na- 
ture found their way into the prints published 
in distant provinces; then, among other gossip 
and on dits of the day, it was stated that a cer- 
tain Dr. Griffin, agent of the Lyceum of Natural 
History in London, was on his way from Per- 
nambuco, with a veritable mermaid taken from | 








the “‘swag” during the first three years of his 
administration, which was over a hundred 
thousand dollars—against thirty-three thousand 
in the three previous years; adding that the year 
1853 produced 136,250 dollars—more than the 
whole six years above quoted. 

We come now to the grandest of all the im- 
postures of this genius of delusion and deceit— 
which, as it was the most outrageously impu- 
dent and mendacious, was also the most profit- 
able. It was at Bridgeport, Albany, and in the 
year 1842, that Barnum fell in with a babe not 
five years of age and under two feet in height, 
the son of a Mr. Stratton, resident in that town. 
We are not under the necessity of recounting 
the history of the notorious fraud practised upon 
the people of America, of England and of the 
Continent, by means of this unfortunate infant. 
All the world knows by this time of day, that 
in this as in all previous emergencies Barnum 
lied audaciously—that he more than doubled the 
age of the infant in order to transform a baby 
into a dwarf—that by dint of constant drilling 
he got the pot-bellied little brat to assume the 
airs and consequence of manhood—that having 
showed him off in New York for a month, he 
started with him for England, where bringing 
him first, “‘ by way of advertisement,” upon the 
stage of the Princess’s Theatre, he played off his 
humbug among the ranks of the nobility; by 
dint of bribery and intrigue succeeded in forcing 
his way into Buckingham Palace, where in the 
presence of the Queen, her family and her court, 
he abused the royal ear by lies and for ever lies, 
which he had not even the condescension to 
transmit through the usual courtly medium of 
the Lord-in-Waiting, but bounced to Her 
Majesty face to face—that having thus secured 
the patronage of the highest personage in the 
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the Feejee Islands. Thena similar report, some- | realm, he opened the Egyptian Hall to receive 
what varied, is copied into a New York paper. | the golden shower which he knew, judging from 
By-and-by, the arrival of Dr. Griffin in town | the influence of courtly example here, would 
is expected, he being heard of at Philadelphia; | inevitably follow—that he reaped the golden 
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and at last the Doctor comes to New York in| 
the person of the identical seamp who had exhi- 
bited Joice Heth, bearing the monkey-fish 
mummy with him. Barnum confesses to the 
authorship of all these preluding mysterious re- 
ports and announcements, and acknowledges a 
mortal fear lest the public should detect in the 
pretended Dr. Griffin the rascally hireling who 
trotted out the negress—which, however, hap- 
pily for him, they failed to do. 

The mermaid brought a most satisfactory 
amount of grist to the mill. At first it was 
exhibited alone; but in a few weeks was re- 
moved to the Museum, of which it formed the 
principal attraction. Mr. Barnum chuckles over 





the effect it produced upon his receipts. For a 
sessing the exhibition of the mermaid, 


month 


harvest upon which he had caleulated; and that 
he did so at the same moment, and under the 
same roof that witnessed the hopeless endeavours 
of the first historical painter of his day (to the 
eternal shame of the London aristocracy be it 
said) to realise, by the exhibition of his life-long 
labours, the means of providing his family with 
bread. It was then that the spectacle was seen 
for the first, and we trust for the last time, of a 
scoundrelly Yankee humbug, steeped in fraud 
and sodden in falsehood, in familiar talk with 
the Sovereign and petted by her nobility, while 
a veteran apostle of beauty and truth who had 
devoted the vigour of his life to their expression 
by means of his art, was fain to seek in suicide 
a refuge from the pangs of public neglect and 
scorn. 











From London, backed by the prestige of 
queenly patronage in England, Barnum and his 
brat proceeded on a continental tour. Wherever 
they went the golden shower continued to fall 
upon their path, and after a successful foray 
they returned again to London by way of 
Brussels. The farce was now repeated in 
London and again in Scotland; and finally the 
party of impudent hoaxers returned to America 
in 1847. The Tom Thumb speculation proved a 
literal coining of money. Stratton, the father, 
realised a large fortune ; Barnum added another 
large fortune to the one he already possessed. 
The exhibition did not stop with the return to 
America; on the contrary the European reputa- 
tion of the supposed dwarf only stimulated 
transatlantic curiosity, and a new crusade had 
to be undertaken through the whole of the 
States in order to gratify it. Barnum accom- 
panied the expedition for some time, but, grow- 
ing weary of it, at length deputed its conduct to 
competent agents, and returned home to his 
family. 

The “Jenny Lind Enterprise,” as it is appro- 
priately termed, was the next important specu- 
lation of the indefatigable and unprincipled 
showman. In recording some few of the facts 
of this undertaking we can do. no more than 
take them as they stand here set down; but it 
will be remembered that Barnum is his own 
historian, and we know him well enough by 
this time to be fully aware that he is not likely 
to set down anything but what suits his purpose, 
whatever that may be. It was in October 1849, 
he says, that he first conceived the idea of 
bringing Jenny Lind to America. His first 
step was to dispatch an agent to wait upon 
Jenny, with discretionary powers to conclude an 
engagement. Tht engagement was made, and 
the terms of it, as here set down in full, assured 
to the songstress the sum of 200/. for each con- 
cert in which she should sing, and a further 
share of the profits, contingent upon a high 
degree of success. All her expenses, and those 
of her companions, were to be paid by Barnum, 
who was also to pay her pianist 5,000/., and 
Belletti, her vocalist, 2,500/. The agreement 
bound Jenny, on her part, to certain conditions, 
which she could not violate but by forfeiting a 
large sum, but which, in the end she found her- 
self compelled to violate for reasons which we 
need not look to Mr. Barnum to explain. 

Having ratified the engagement, the next 
thing was to prepare the public mind for the 
appearance of the Swedish Nightingale. In 
this department of the business Jenny Lind 
underwent precisely the same process that had 
been resorted to in the case of the other lady, 
the mermaid from the Feejee Islands. She was 


Barnumized secundum artem in the columns of 
that professed humbug’s tools the New York 
Journals, and the general enthusiasm was raised 
to the required pitch of fervour by the time she 
was due in America. 


She had been puffed as 
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much on the score of her benevolent and 
charitable deeds as on her musical powers, so 
that all classes were willing to receive her with 
a hearty welcome when, on the Ist of September 
1850, she landed from the steam-ship “Atlantic.” 
The excitement of the populace was unbounded, 
and did not abate for weeks after her arrival. 
The first concert came off on Wednesday the 
llth of September. Most of the tickets were 
sold by auction on the Saturday and Monday 
preceding the concert. A hatter bought the 
first at the price of 225 dollars, and is said to 
have laid the foundation of his fortune by so 
doing, by which it would seem that a man has 
only to play the fool in New York to get rich. 
Three thousand persons flocked to the auction, 
although each had to pay a shilling entrance ; 
and a thousand tickets were sold the first day at 
an average price of ten dollars (about two pounds) 
each. Fortunately for Jenny, the popular ex- 
pectation, high as it was, was not deceived ; she 
surpassed herself at that first appearance; the 
audience were so completely carried away by 
their feelings at the first demonstration of the 
wondrous capacity and sweetness of her voice, 
that they could not withhold their applause, but 
drowned the conclusion of the melody in a per- 
fect tempest of acclamation. The extraordinary 
success of the first concert added immensely to 
the general excitement; and Barnum declares 
that he would not, at this moment, have taken 
200,000 dollars for his share of the profit of the 
enterprise. There is no doubt that he netted 
considerably more than that in the end, by his 
cunning management, pulling secretly as he did 
‘‘at the heart-strings of the public, preparatory 
to a relaxation of their purse-strings.” The 
details of the Jenny Lind tour through the 
States are narrated here at considerable length. 
The narrative is not particularly interesting from 
Barnum’s pen, but its dulness is redeemed by 
the report of some charming traits of character 
in Jenny herself. Thus, she gave the first 
10,000 dollars she earned in America to the 
New York charities. 

One night, while giving a concert in Boston, a girl 
approached the ticket-office, and laying down three 
dollars for a ticket, remarked, “ There goes half a month’s 
earnings, but I am determined to hear Jenny Lind,” 
Her secretary heard the remark, and a few minutes 
afterwards coming into Jenny’s room, he y 
related the circumstance, “Would you know that girl 
again?” asked Jenny with an earnest look, Upon re- 
ceiving an affirmative reply, she placed a twenty-dollar, 
gold piece in his hand, and said, “ Poor girl! give her 
that with my best compliments.” 

While in Boston, a Swedish girl, a domestic in a 
family at Roxbury, on Jenny, She detained her 
visitor several hours talking about “home” and other 
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all apprehensive that we should never reach the port of | 
Charleston alive. Some of the passengers were in great | 


“ Poor man, poor man, do let him come; it is all the 


good creature can do for me,” exclaimed Jenny, and the 


terror. Jenny Lind exhibited more calmness upon this tears flowed thick and fast down her cheeks. “1 like 


occasion than any other person, the crew excepted. | 
Occasionally when a heavy wave dashed against our 
vessel, forcing it upon one side, she was startled, but | 
instantly recovering herself, she would say in a low voice, | 
“ A kind Father controls all; let His will be done.” We | 
arrived safely at last, and I was grieved to learn that for | 
twelve hours the loss of the steamer had been considered | 
certain, and the same had been announced by telegraph 
in the northern cities. 

At Havana, we had a large court-yard at the rear of 
the house, and here she would come and romp and run, 
and sing and laugh like a young school-girl. “ Now, 
Mr. Barnum, for another game of ball,” she would say 
half-a-dozen times a day, whereupon she would take an 
India-rubber ball (of which she had two or three), and 
commence a game of throwing and catching, which would 
be kept up until, being completely tired out, I would say, 
“I give it up.” Then her rich musical laugh would be 
heard ringing through the house, as she exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Mr. Barnum, you are too fat and too lazy; you cannot 
stand it to play ball with me.” 

The Habaneros were angry with Barnum at 
the high price he set upon the tickets, and one 
of their papers denounced him .as a “ Yankee 
Pirate, who cared for nothing except their 
doubloons.”” They attended the concerts, but 
got up an opposition to the songstress, and re- 
ceived her with unanimous hisses. They could 
but choose, however, to listen to the strains for 
which they paid so dearly. The stream of 
harmony, as it rolled on, made a clean sweep of 
every obstacle, and carried all before it. The 
opposition was drowned, and such a tremendous 
shout of applause as went up was never before 
heard. The triumph was complete, and, says 
Barnum, . 

I could not restrain the tears of joy that rolled down 
my cheeks ; and rushing through a private box, I reached 
the stage just as she was withdrawing after the fifth 
encore. ‘ God bless you, Jenny, you have settled them !” 
I exclaimed. 

“Are you satisfied?” said she, throwing her arms 
around my neck. She, too, was crying with joy, and 
never before did she look so beautiful in my eyes as on 
that evening. 


At Havana, the poor little vagabond dish- | 
spinner, Vivalla, alias Antonio, turned up again, | 
and called on his former manager and proprietor. | 
The poor fellow’s juggling and balancing had | 
been put an end to by paralysis, and he had | 
fullen into penury, being forced to earn a crust. 
by exhibiting a performing dog who turned a'! 
spinning-wheel. Jenny no sooner learned his | 
history than she set apart 500 dollars for him | 
from a benefit which she was about to give for. 
charitable purposes. Vivalla, overflowing with | 
gratitude, brought her a dish of luscious fruit, | 
which he begged Barnum to give her—adding, 


I should so much like the good lady to see my dog | 
turn a wheel; it is very nice; he can spin very good. | 
Shall I bring the dog and wheel for her? She is such a 


good lady, I wish to | pong her very much. I smiled, 
and told him she would not care for the dog. 

When Jenny came in I gave her the fruit, and told | 
her that Vivalla wished to show her how his performing 


dog could turn a spinning-wheel, 








that, I like that,”’ she continued; “do let the poor crea- 
ture come and bring his dog. It will make him so 
happy.” 

Vivalla came. Jenny sat watching for him 
for half an hour, and carried his spinning-wheel 


upstairs herself. 

She called us all into the parlour, and for one fall hour 
did she devote herself to the happy Italian. She went 
down on her knees to pet the dog, and to ask Vivalla all 
sorts of questions about his performances, his former 
course of life, his friends in Italy, and his present hopes 
and determinations. Then she sang and played for him, 
gave him some refreshments, and finally insisted on 
carrying his wheel to the door, from whence her servant 
accompanied Vivalla to his boarding-house. 


A poor blind boy, residing in the interior of Missis- 
sippi, a flute-player, and an ardent lover of music, visited 
New Orleans expressly to hear Jenny Lind. A sub- 
scription had been taken up among his neighbours to 
defray his expenses. This fact coming to the ears of 
Jenny, she sent for him, played and sang for him, gave 
him many words of joy and comfort, took him to her 
concerts, and sent him away considerably richer than he 
had ever been before. 


The expedition was not without its humours. 
It happened that near the theatre where the 
concerts were given at New Orleans, there was 
an exhibition of mammoth hogs, five-footed 
horses, grizzly bears, &c. A gentleman, who 
had a son with a wonderful ear for music, took 
him, at the expense of thirty dollars, to hear 
Jenny sing. The boy was in raptures, and the 
father would on no account disturb his reveries : 
but—it is the father speaking : 

When the concert was finished, we came out of the 
theatre. Not a word was spoken. I knew that my 
musical prodigy was happy among the clouds, and I said 
nothing. I could not help envying him his love of 
music, and considered my thirty dollars as nothing com- 
pared to the bliss which it secured to him. Indeed I 
was seriously thinking of taking him to the next concert 
when he spoke. We were just passing the numerous 
shows upon the vacant lots. One of the signs at- 
tracted him, and he said “ Father, let us go in and see 
the big hog.” The little scamp! I could have horse- 


whipped him. 


At the first ticket auction at Nashville, the excitement 
was considerable, and the bidding spirited, as was gene- 
rally the case. After it was concluded, one of my men, 
happening to be in a dry goods store in the town, heard 
the proprietor say, “ I’ll give five dollars to any man who 
will take me out and give me a good horsewhipping ! 
I deserve it, and am willing to pay for having it done. 
To think I should have been such a fool as to have paid 
forty-eight dollars for four tickets for my wife, two 
daughters and myself, to listen to music for only two 
hours, makes me mad with myself, and I want to pay 
somebody for giving me a thundering good horse- 
whipping.” 

For reasons of which we know nothing, Jenny 
Lind saw fit, in June 1851, to put an abrupt 
termination to her contract with Barnum; and 
as she did so in the face of the original agree- 
ment, she had to disburse from her gains the 
sum of 32,000 dollars, according to stipulations 
therein contained. In pages 314-317 of his 
book, Barnum sums the earnings of the entire 
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expedition, from which it appears that Jenny’s 
net receipts from ninety-five concerts were 
176,675 dollars, or under 36,000/., while those 
of P. T. Barnum, after paying Miss Lind, were 
535,486 dollars, about 107,000/., from which 
had to be deducted the expenses, which might 
amount to perhaps a third of the sum. 

Our readers will probably have had enough of 
Barnum by this time, and we need not proceed 
to skivéaisle further either his hoaxes, specula- 
tions, or public lectures on teetotalism, to which 
he professes to have become a convert. The 
‘‘ Woolly Horse’’ which he lied into notice as 
a discovery of Colonel Fremont’s—the grand 
Buffalo Hunt at Hoboken, which turned out a 
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his store—the defunct Crystal Palace, which he 

| eulveniond into a few ‘last kicks”—the Bate- 
man Family—the attempt to purchase Shakes- 
pear’s house, and transfer it piecemeal to his 
museum—the mansion of Iranistan, built on the 
model of the Pavilion at Brighton, the “‘ ugliest 
thing in all creation;”—these things and a 
variety of others making up the personal history 
of the great American humbug, and illustrative 
of the moral principle, the religious sincerity 
and the practical Christianity to which the show- 
min lays claim, are quite as well known to the 
public as the public have any desire that they 
should be; and there is therefore no necessity 
| that we should waste comment upon them. 





flam, while it added a few thousand dollars to | 
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“ We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


VIII. 


Ir was growing late in the summer, and my 
sister was on the point of going back to E ; 
whether Lotty was to accompany her was not 
settled. Returning, rather late one evening, from 
a visit to their lodgings, I found myself on the 





very skirts of the fair at C——, and, with a| 


professional feeling, plunged into the crowd, 
sure of finding memorable faces and droll inci- 
dents, food perhaps for both pencil and pen: 
I had, in fact, been very idle of late, and my 
funds were becoming low. There was a remark- 
ably beautiful moonlight sky overhead, and I 
marvelled at the lowness of culture which could 
permit ‘‘people’—human beings of real flesh 
and blood, with undeniable ears, eyes, and souls 
—to crowd, and moil, and swelter, by the thou- 
sand, in a reeking atmosphere, listening to the 
most discordant noises, and gaping at the ugliest 
possible sights, eating and drinking the most 
equivocal things, using and hearing worse than | 
equivocal language, elbowing, bruising, tramp- 
ling, screaming, cursing,—and call it pleasure ! 
And repeat the process year after year, and be- 
lieve in it! And teach the dear little childfen 
to ‘go and do likewise!’’ This, and more, I 
marvelled at, as I had marvelled before, and 
have marvelled since. Close by were green 
fields, with hedge-rows in which the pinky 
blackberry flowers were dying off, and the 
convolvulus was beginning to peep out; and yet 
there were swarthy- working men who 
were ing their wives and sweethearts 
wearily through this filthy crowd,—and under 
such a sky too! I covered my face with m 
hands in unmeasured disgust, and when 
raised my head again, my eyes fell upon the 
brutalised countenance of an unsexed mother, 


babe in her arms, around whom, if any “‘ heaven 
lay’’ at that moment, it was an oasis of a heaven 
in a howling wilderness of detestabilities. I 
had nearly made up my mind, in bitterness and 
unbelief, to expunge the word ‘“ millennium” 
from my vocabulary altogether, when I grew 
amused and smiling against my will, as I 
‘approached a quarter of the fair which was 
apparently haunted by the Muses and the 
Graces, and devoted to the diffusion of useful 
and elegant information. There I beheld a 
Theatrical Booth, with a proscenium showing 
the counterfeit presentment of Shakespear him- 
self, and an inscription of the lines in ‘‘ The 
Tempest,’’ beginning—‘‘ The cloud-capt towers, 
the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples,” &c. 
There I beheld a show appropriated to Roman 
History, with a surmounting picture of the 
‘Rape of the Sabines,” in which the dames 
were buxom, and the gowns were red, beyond 
the wildest dream of a Rubens. Finally, | 
beheld, with wide-open and attentive eyes, 

Turrent’s Misetantovs Correction or Arts 


anp Scrences. Admiss® 1* 
Monsear (sic) Forgett will brake with his fist the 
hardest peace of granete, peble, or flint, showing 
the woxpers or Nature!!! 

Ontzy 1* 
In front, dancing, in a manner which would 
not have disgraced a better stage, on a globe 
roulant, was the identical Bob whom I had 
known as assistant pot-boy at the ‘“‘ Robin Hood 
and Princess Charlotte” years ago. As often as 
he found the performance tirmg, he paused, 
unfolded his arms, and assuming the attitude— 





if not “ ipping the wink—of invitation,” and, 
in that “old familiar” voice which had unsuc- 





cessfully essayed soft nothings upon poor little 


and the white, sleepy cheeks of a six-months’' Mary 
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‘* Now, then! Ladies and gents! Jest going 
to begin! Walk up, walk up, walk up! Step 
uP, if you please, and witness the performances 

the Hinfant Kean, which will begin for to 
commence for to proceed, forthwith, at once, 
emejently, without delay, and upon the spot, in 
a round of his celebrated and extra-super-con- 
flastigating Shaksperiarian charicters! Now, 
Mr. Merryman, sound the gong, Sir, will yer? 
Walk up, gents! Oney a penny to witness the 
Hinfant Kean !” 

Then I shuddered! If Mrs. Turrell, said an 
internal whisper, had caught me two or three 

ears sooner, she’d have turned me into an 

fant Kean. Perhaps, even hobbledehoy as I 
was, she had designs upon me, poor unsuspecting 
little Brutus ! 

This reflection did not prevent my mounting 
the steps of the ‘‘ Miselanious Collection,” and 
tendering the lawful penny to the gymnastic 
orator on the globe roulant. He pronounced the 
words—‘“‘ Inside, please Sir’’—with the infinite 
obsequiousness due to my respectable appear- 
ance; but when I looked him scrutinisingly in 
the face, to see if there were any traces of 
blighted affections, he recollected me, and gave 
me this brief salutation, in accents not loud, but 
decidedly emphatic :— 

** Well, I’m damned!” 

Then, dropping off the globe, with a nod to 
Mr. Merryman, he darted to the door of the 
Show, and saying, ‘ Pass this gent. without the 
penry, will yer?” added, in a shout addressed 
to the goddess in the interior— 

“Old ’oman! Blowed if here aint Bill, what 
used to be at old Mac——’s !” 

So saying, he flew back to his globe, and 
resumed his professional pursuits. 

Behind a_ screen, with Bob’s “ Walk up, 
walk up!” heard loudly without, I had to 
endure an embrace from Mrs. Turrell, at once 
impassioned, prolonged, and odoriferous of many 
onions. Not to interrupt business, however, I 
was about to depart, after answering a few 
questions, and declining an invitation to stay 
and see the infant Kean (whose “ gestulation 
was raly extrornary’’), when, just as the lady 
was taking her place as prompter, and handing 
me her private address pro tem. on the most 
oleaginous of ecards, she bethought herself of 
something important :— 

“Ho, ho, ho! What a funny old woman I 
am!’’ Then, with a set face, a deep sigh, and 
both hands on her knees—‘‘you recollex Mary, 
I s’pose ?” - 

‘* Yes,” 

“‘ By-gones shall be by-gones, but your de- 
portment wasn’t ’ansom to that gal.’’ 

‘“‘T am ashamed to say it was not.” 

“No: she wasn’t ’ansome to my Bob, and 
you wasn’t ’ansome to her, which it was, no 
doubts is on my mind, a judgment for her ’artless 
beaviour to him. To hear the nights and nights 
that boy has laid awake, arter goin’ to bed with- 








out his supper, thinkin’ of that little cat, and 
then—Ho no, not by no manner of means! In 
course not—he wasn’t the gentleman enough for 
her! I aint got no patience with sech stuck- 
ups! Howsever, he’s married a nice gal with 
a milk-walk doing a five barn gallon a day, and 
he don’t repine not in the least.” 

All this was, I observed, very satisfactory, 
so far as Bob was concerned; but— 

“Ho yes: I’m coming to that. She’s guite 
the lady now, I can tell you; and the hold 
bloke, as Bob used to eall him (which if ever a 
feller deserved to be called a hold bloke, that 
owdacious old willain did), the hold bloke’s dead 
of a busted blood-wessel when he was a holdin’ 
forth one Sunday ’cos he hollered so; and she’s 
been enquirin’ for you, heverywheres, ’cos he’s 
left you something.” 

“Do you know where she lives?” 

‘‘She Aas been a governess in a halderman’s 
family, but she’s staying with a friend in 
Terrace, about a mile down the road. Bob ’ll 
tell you the number, J know.” 

‘‘ Her father left me something—how strange!” 

‘‘ Praps he wasn’t her father—what ’ud you 
say to that? Howsever, he’s left you a bit of 
tin, I dessay, and I s’pose you'll go and court 
her, and all that’—with an acute wink. 

I smiled, and, perhaps, slightly shook my 
head. 

“ Well; anyways, you mark my words, that 
gal ’ll dic a hold maid, if its only for her eon- 
duck to that poor boy!” 

The audience was coming in thick and fast, 
so I took my leave, begging Mary’s address of 
Bob, on my way out. 

But I could not summon up resolution enough 
to call upon her, without having first made her 
aware how deeply I repented of -my rudeness 
and ingratitude years ago. This I could only 
do by writing to her, and accordingly I wrote. 
Now Mrs. Turrell’s suggestion about her pater- 
nity made me hesitate to address her as ‘‘ Dear 
Miss Mac——,”’ and nothing remained but to 
take the old locus standi, and begin “ Dear 
Mary,” which I accordingly did. But I did not 
like to ‘‘ Dear-Mary” a young lady who was no 
relative, without telling my darling, and I went 
and poured out the whole story into her bosom. 

“Tam sure, Willy, hardly any language can 
be too respectful or affectionate to a creature 





who was so kind to you, and you're a silly little 
boy to fidget yourself about asking my leave to 


call her anything your heart told you was 
proper. But I’m glad you ded tell me all about 
it, because I’ve an opportunity of absolving you, 
now, from the guilt of your naughtiness to her.” 

‘“‘ You, Lotty! she must do it herself!’ 

“O, Ill undertake to forgive you for her; 
it’s all the same. Go on your knee, Sir—Now 
—please Lotty-Mary, ten thousand pardons !— 
That will do—you are forgiven! Now (kissing 
my forehead, with her hands round my cheeks), 
go and post your letter with an easy conscience. 








OR, HOW I HAVE 


—But, how eurious she should have been ner- 
yous about the ringing of bells! I should have 
liked to see her, as you describe her, with her 
little naked feet hanging down from a tall chair 
in that shop-parlour, Willy! It ts curious about 
the bells. You must introduce me, if you like 
her; I feel quite gay at the thought of having 
such a dear little companion !”’ 

Within four and twenty hours after I had 
despatched my note to Mary, I knocked, not 
without a little palpitation, at the door of the 
house in Terrace. Mary met me at the 
door of her room, in which she had been sitting 
quite alone, reading,—with an extended hand, 
an unflinching eye, and a countenance brighter 
than I deserved,—with the old, quiet sunshine 
which I remembered so well. She flushed a 
little, and then became paler, but addressed me 
with perfeet frankness and kindness in a voice 
which had mellowed into a very peculiar music 
since I had last listened to it. 

‘‘T can see, William, we are both glad at this 
meeting, and I think Providence has used us 
both kindly? JZ have much to be thankful for.”’ 

I had one present grief to tell of, and that I 
told, toa most attentive—nay, sometimes a breath- 
less, listener. I was sorry I had said so much 
at my first interview, when I saw at one un- 
expected glance—unexpected, undreamt of, by 
heaven !—into the heart of my confidante. I 
had experienced one grief at a period which now 
seemed far, far off, and that too 1 told, in few 
and tremulous words; they also, I could see, 
were instantly registered on the tablets of an 
unforgetting heart. I told how I had, step by 
step, improved my position, till at last my pen 
and my pencil together had brought macomfort, 
and what is called “respectability.” (I loathe 
the word, and insist, even in these pages, on 
putting it between inverted commas.) How 
I had 


—— “seen the world, which is a curious sight, 
And very much unlike what people write.” 

How I had been sickened and disgusted with 
the prevailing greed of “ civilised society,” and 
the universal assumption that everybody wants 
to get as much as he can and keep it. 
had been shocked at the levity and wantonness 
of tongue with which “‘ men of the world” did 
not hesitate to befoul the shrine occupied by 
woman in the young and reverent heart. How, 
in contact—and collision—with coarse, selfish 
natures, the romantic and chivalric spirit of my 
boyhood had been imperilled a thousand times, 
and thank God! yet survived to honour worth 
and moral beauty such as hers. How I had 
vowed my pen to the service of the good, the 
beautiful, and true, and had renewed the vow 
since I had sat in her presence. How, for havi 
seen and spoken with her, I felt stronger an 
wiser of soul, and should love the world the 
better. And so on, speaking from the fulness 
of my stirred heart ! 

But was not a literary career beset with un- 
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83 
pleasantnesses and moral dangers most 
other careers? She had heard things of 
literary men ! 

Some true, I said, and some, no doubt, exag- 
gerations or falsehoods. On the whole, I thought 
there was more sterling, cordial feeling among 
literary men than among any other class of per- 
sons with whom I had been intimate. Dan- 
gerous, anxious, and precarious, the career of a 
literary man undoubtedly was—and so was that 
of a railway engine-driver. But I wanted her 
story. 

When Mr. Mac—— died, she went as a 
sort of nondescript factotum to a_ ladies 
school, whither a respectable customer recom- 
mended her. Soon she had been advanced, in 
place of a governess who was leaving, to the 
charge of the junior forms. Gradually she had 
gained information, and raised her qualifications, 
and finally obtained a remunerative post as 
governess in a rich city magnate’s family, which 
she had only recently quitted. She was now 
taking a holiday, previously to going to fulfil an 
engagement more to her taste. 

And had she not found her position in private 
families a thankless, degrading, and sometimes 
ignominious one? I inquired, though not in 
those terms. 

She smiled. The position of a governess was 
as equivocal—sometimes, as that of the literary 
man—sometimes. But dismal talkers and gos- 
siping writers of clap-trap laid on their colours 
too thickly. She had seen governesses for whom 
her heart had bled, and governesses who were 
as rosy and independent and happy, as—as I 
had described my lady friend to have been 
until recently, and as she felt sure she would 
be again. For herself, she had had no indig- 
nities to submit to, and considered that her 
merits and claims had always been handsomely 
allowed—for which she trusted, she said s0- 
lemnly—she was grateful to Almighty God ! 

But—she continued, after a pause and a few 
words exchanged on indifferent topics—she had 
something to say about which she had been 
hesitating, because she hardly knew whether I 
should be amused or disgusted. Mr. Mac—, 
| when he died, left me a little legacy. 

So I had understood, I said, from Mrs. 
Turrell. a ail 

Yes. He thought he had negleeted my “ poor 
soul” during my stay in his service, ad he had 
bequeathed to me——she really did not know 
whether to smile or not. 

Well, what was it? 

“ Alleyne’s Alarm to the Unconverted !” 

Then we both smiled together; the bequest 
was as useless as it was droll, and characteristic 
of the man; I had read “ s Alarm’’ 
before I was in my teens, and my “ poor soul” 





had been cared for by more competent hands 
than Mr. Mac——’s. | 

When the man died, he had bequeathed 
exactly a hundred pounds to Mary, the rest 
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of his gains, of course, to his wife, who had 
shortly afterwards gone to New Brunswick, to 
join some relatives. He had also, at the very 

t moment, when the silver cord was ready to 
be loosened, and his soul trembled (as even 
without his creed and his superstitious nature, 
all souls must tremble), in the awful border- 
land of shadows,—given her a sealed packet, 
addressed, in a very firm, bold hand-writing 
struggling with weakness, “To my Daughter 

.’ The ink was old and faded, but the 
wax had evidently been respected. 
With some reluctance, Mary added that 
during the latter part of his life he had not been 
so ‘‘ kind” (that was her word, but the dead 
man was never capable of kindness) to her, and 
the Saturday preceding the Sunday on which 
he had ruptured the blood-vessel, he had struck 
her. ‘ And, you know,” said she, turning very 
red up to the forehead and the ear-tips,—‘‘ you 
know, I was almost a woman, then; and—and 
—only God knows how I suffered, and what a 
mark that blow left upon my soul!” 

“‘T think, Mary,—I think I can conceive,” 
said I, deeply moved. 

‘¢ But,” she resumed, smiling down a tear that 
seemed as if it would come,—‘‘ the look of 
doubt, agony, superstitious scrutiny, and I may 
perhaps say, repentance, which he cast upon me 
as he handed me that packet, has long ago 
effaced all feeling of resentment against him. I 
have not the least doubt he regarded his death 
in the light of a judgment for striking me.”’ 

Of course, I called to mind the furtive and 
half-foreboding glances which Mr. Mac used 
to direct to Mary in former days, and the little 
peculiarities permitted to her in a household 
ruled with a rod of iron in other respects; but I 
did not venture to say as much, and to inquire 
what ‘‘ the packet’ contained. I have no doubt 
I sat looking perplexed and wonderingly. 

‘You shall know about the packet, William,”’ 
said Mary, who read my thoughts, “‘and you 
would have had the legacy before, if I had known 
in what part of the country your friends lived; 
but I had forgotten, if I ever heard. Mr. 
Mac was not my father; his wife was not 











my mother. My mother, who died when I was 

two years old—and I am not sure that I have | 
not a dreamy recollection of her, that seemed to 

have been lying in a corner of my brain waiting | 
to be called for, when I knew my parentage— | 
my mother tells me, in this letter from her al- | 
most dying hand, that: my father had been 
betrayed by unfortunate associations consequent 
upon recklessly convivial habits, and was then | 
in prison for an offence which he had never 
committed ; but that she believed him now to be 
a repentant man, and that when he claimed his 
daughter, as he would not fail to do after his 
release, he would prove a sober, affectionate, 
watchful t. Then, she went on to say that 
she did not expect to live many days, but that 
the people with whom she was lodging were 
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aware of all this, and that she had solemnly 
entrusted me to their charge for the present, 
leaving with them a handsonie sum of money 
which she had snatched from the wreck of the 
fortune she had brought my father. The folks 
had pledged themselves before God to take care 
of me till his release from jail; and she had 
appealed to the man in particular, whose nature 
was superstitious, though coarse, by all his fears 
of eternal perdition, and had threatened to haunt 
him if he wronged me!” 

‘Of course, that was Mr. Mac >” said I, 

“Yes. From cross-questioning his widow, I 
gather—though she told me they were forced to 
leave the little town where we were staying, 
abruptly—that the man thought it a matter of 
small consequence whether a child of twenty- 
four months ever knew its father or not, and 
that the money left him would just start a nice 
business; so he came to London, passed me off 
for his daughter, used the money, and flourished. 
Some vague dread of the Divine curse, and a 
more distinct horror of being haunted by my 
mother’s ghost, saved me from his ill-usage ; but, 
fatherless, motherless girl as I have been, you 
know now, William, what reason I have to be, 
as I said, grateful to Almighty God for His 
ceaseless care of me!” 

She bowed her head slightly, and there was a 
reverent pause of silence. 

‘‘My mother’s grave,’’ she resumed, looking 
me mournfully in the face, “is nameless and 
unknown.” 

‘‘ Except,” said I softly, for we had been talk- 
ing in a half-whisper, ‘‘except to God. And 
no doubt the grass is as green, and the sunshine 
as bright upon your mother’s grave, as upon any 
hero’s mausoleum whatever.” 

‘But I should like to see my father! No 
doubt, he has been seeking his child all over 
the world, and—” 

She wept, and I did not know what to say. 
But I stammered out— 

“Cherish the thought, my dear friend’”— 

I seized her hand, and she started when I 
pressed it. 

“That you will see him again. Not you only, 
but others are on the watch for traces of his 
existence. His name was George Shorland.”’ 

“Yes! yes! . sete 

“‘ And he was, let us say 7s, uncle to my be- 
trothed, whose name is Charlotte Shorland.”’ 

‘“‘ And her father and mother are alive?” 

“Yes. I foresee what you were about to say. 
I know enough of the feelings with which both 
your father’s and your mother’s relatives looked 
upon their marriage, to account for your mother’s 
not communicating with E—— before her death. 
She seems to have been a high-spirited, even 
proud, woman.” 

“Oh, but a mother’s dying thoughts for her 
daughter! E—— is, I suppose, the place where 
my father’s relatives live ?’ 
“Yes, and your mother’s.” 
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‘‘Then my mother wrote a letter for E 
to be used, in case of necessity, and the 
Mac——=s burnt it!’ 

That afternoon I went to my darling and .to 
my sister to tell the news, and began to spell 
them out in a considerate and unabrupt fashion, | 
when Lotty interrupted me with— | 

‘Tell us at once, Willy dearest! Your face | 
is so flushed and your eyes so bright that) 
nothing would surprise us,—would it Sis?” | 

So I told at once. And in the evening came | 
the introduction which Lotty had pleaded for in | 
case I liked my old friend. And the cousins | 
met and loved like twin-sisters. And when the | 
lamp was lit, and the first eager questions were 
said and satisfied, I looked on two such beauti- 
ful and happy faces, that I felt suddenly forced 
to “‘duck’’ my own foolish head and slip into 
the garden, to cool my temples and have a good 
cry. 

‘‘ Now, I understand about the bells,” said 
Lotty. ‘‘ My father has a nervous horror of 
their ringing, especially at night; no doubt his 
brother has the same horror, and Mary inherits 
it. And yet, do you know, I never feel it, and 
if it were not for you, you know, Mary dear, I 
should like ‘all the bells on earth to ring’ to- 
night.” 

“That’s from a Christmas Carol,” said my 
sister. ‘It begins— 





I saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas in the morning.” 


“Yes,” said I, “I’m fond of Christmas 
Carols. ‘ Tidings of comfort and great joy.’ ”’ 

My sister had news to take back to E 
with her, and Lotty had a companion still. 





IX. 


Last night, I read over twice the last few 
pages of what I have written, and I feel very 
irresolute and sad to-day. 

Harry called, and I told him I had things I 
wanted to write, but that I could not pin my- 
self down to the task, though I had taken pen 
in hand more than once. 

“Sir,” said Harry, affecting a Johnsonian air 
and tone, ‘ Irresolution is unworthy of a being 
whose time is limited, and whose energies are 
fluctuating. He who wastes a day in indecision 
frets away the mental resources, not of one day, 
but of many days.” 

“Supposing,” said I, smiling, which was just 
what Harry wished to see,—‘ the matter con- 
cerning which one is irresolute, should be 
morally indifferent ?” 

“Why, Sir,” he resumed, ‘ I suppose 
nothing can be indifferent in a moral point of 
view to a being with a moral nature. Even 
Irresolute Love cannot be made respectable. 
What do you think, Sir, of these verses, 
suggested to me by our last conversation ? 
Enamoured swain loguitur :— 
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O, how shall I for ever bear this burthen at my breast ? 

Still unconfessed, unshrived, my heart will break with 
its unrest ! 

With reinless tongue, in forest shade, the dove may woo 


the dove, 
But I, irresolute and faint, stand mute before my Love! 


I thought that I would woo her when the deft em- 


broidress June 
read carpets bright in wreath-hung halls, for dance of 
elfin shoon, 
Would woo her, offering eloquent flowers, whose speech 
should smooth my way, 
But could J breathe love to her who seemed more sweet 
and pure than they ? 


One odorous autumnal night, I stole to watch and wait, 

With passionate pleadings at my lips, beside her garden 
gate ; 

But the words rolled back upon my heart, when in the 
moonshine white, 

She walked, a thing so spiritual, fairy-like, and bright! 


I sought her late, intent to speak, as home she went her 
way, 

From the church where I had been to watch, and she 
had been to pray ; 

But my spirit died within me, and behind I trembling 


trod— 
How durst I proffer love to her, who seemed a saint of 


God ? 


O, let me seek her when to Want she holds the blessing 
hand, 

Or when she prattles playfully among an infant band ; 

When the love-fount sparkles up in smiles, or tears wait 


in her eye, 
And her soul is tuned to gentleness that cannot instant 


die ! 
Perhaps my timid tongue may speak, all eloquent and free, 
When she is pitiful to Want or glad with infant glee, 
And I shall bear no longer this hot burthen at my breast, 
And my poor heart at a bound shall break, or flutter to 
its rest !” 

I criticised the verses rather savagely, but 
there must be a little natural music in them, or 
they would not have dwelt minutely in my 
memory for an hour or two. ‘“ However, 
Harry,” I said, ‘‘ you are in the right about 
the absurdity of flinching from what one feels 
he must do. When your rhymes have left off 
ringing in my ears, I will go to my desk, and 
write what I am possessed with the idea must 
be written, if my mind is to be at peace.” 


Sp 





I resume my task with an uncertain pen. 

There was a journey to E——, and a short 
stay there, after my sister had written that 
Mary would be welcomed by her own relatives, 
as well as by those of Lotty, who accompanied 
her. 

Mary returned to London, to prepare for the 
post she would shortly have to occupy, and m 
darling clave to her with more than a sister’ 4 
love, gave uP her lodgings and villy. to stay 
with her; and rapidly, very rapidly, improved 
in spirits and in health, or at least in spirits and 


activity. Two or three times, indeed, I thought 
I saw her place her hand to her left side, at the 
same moment stealing a nervous, watchful 


at me. But I laid little stress upon these 
so marked and cheering was progress, in 
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Mary’s daily society, in all that I had contem-| 
plated in bringing her to London. On that fine | 
January night, when we were all round the fire 
together, Harry and Mary chatting cosily within | 
a few inches of us, she had fixed a day in the 
next month for our wedding,—all in a whisper 

of a few seconds. Once again, we were all busy 

happiness, all anticipation; and Mary, affec- 

tionate, thoughtful, and quiet, as ever, had. 
begged from Lady a longer grace, before 
entering upon her new duties, in order that she | 
might be present when we were married. | 

Let me hurry on, or I shall be betrayed again | 
into irresolution and silence,—a silence which | 
torments me, which I cannot keep! 

Quite suddenly, my darling showed signs of 
extreme fatigue after exertion, and she could no 
longer conceal the pain at her left side. The 
doctor was summoned, and, besides the doctor, 
a physician whose special department was that 
of chest complaints, as the good old gentleman 
at E had suggested. I was not present at 
his interview with the two ladies, but I inter- 
cepted him on his way out. He had all that 
silly evasiveness which, partly prompted by 
kind feeling and partly by professional pride, is 
the characteristic of a medical man in his talk. 

‘Let the young lady have plenty of good 
wine, and as much cheerful society as possible.”’ 

‘* What is her exact state, Sir?” 

‘‘She must not walk about any more than she 
feels fully equal to, but, on the other hand, she 
must not decline exercise and fresh air in such 
moderation as she may find agreeable to her.” 

“But I should be tndebted, if you would say 








‘Precisely so. Did she ever. . hm, . go 
through much fatigue or anxiety . . . any very 
eit ... period, now? You comprehend 
me ”? 

I told how she had nursed my mother. 

‘Ah! so extremely delicate you see, Sir,— 
like a flower—and very excitable indeed; a 
natural predisposition, I should say ... hm! 
Well, Sir, in a month or two O, by the 
bye, I had nearly forgotten. I have given direec- 
tions about the brandy; but perhaps you will 
see that it is of the purest?—And perhaps also 








I interrupted him in rude haste, crying out— 
‘* It is atrophy of the heart!” 





I could see that Mary knew enough to make 
it unnecessary to affect concealment with her, 
and my own knowledge was too sad a burden to 
be borne without a sharer. So she shared it 
with me, and supported me in the dreadful duty 
which was now mine, as it was hers. My dar- 
ling was, on the whole, more cheerful and con- 
versational than ever she had been, and we too 
had to be cheerful and conversational, and 
‘‘smile, and smile,” with hearts that were 





ready to break, and the awful knowledge that 
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the beautiful vision we loved might fade at any 
moment and ‘“‘leave us dark.’’ This period of 
trial was mercifully shortened to us. Sleepless 


‘nights, and fits of indescribable languor, increased 


upon the dear victim to her love for me and 
mine. Her eyes sank; the bloom and the 
roundness went from her cheek. I watched, 
and I endured; how I know not. But I 
had no reddened eyes to conceal, for I shed no 
tear. One evening, Lotty looked up from the 


sofa, and said softly, nay, in an angel’s tone, to 
Mary, who was reading in the corner— 


‘You have been crying, dear?”’ 

‘‘T have been rubbing my eyes, dear. Do 
you want anything?” Drawing near the side 
of the sofa. 

‘“‘No, thank you, lovey.” 

There was a pause, during which I felé that 
Mary’s eyes were turned to me. I looked 
round, on some momentary impulse, and found 
she was regarding me fixedly, and with a whole 
world of affectionate anxiety in her face. Our 
eyes met, and then, at the same instant, 
encountered those of my darling. She smiled, 
and stretched out her hand for me to kiss. 

While it was yet at my lips, she exclaimed, 
with abrupt energy— 

‘Open the window!” 
breath. 

“Tt is bitter cold, dearest,’ I said, fright- 
ened and bewildered. 

‘‘The door, then! I’m stifling! Oh....!” 

And so, with closed eyes and gurgling throat, 
she died, in my clasping arms. 

‘‘Oh, my God!” I cried; ‘ must I see her 
go from me like this?”’ 

The doctor had been summoned, but he laid 
his finger on the wrist of a pulseless corpse, 
whose face was now calm and almost smiling. 

As she died, the key of her writing-desk fell 
between my fingers, as it depended from her 
neck. I did not part with it to father or to 
mother; coming to me at such a moment, it 


She was panting for 


' was, I thought, a God’s-gift; no one could have 


such a right to it as I. They did not take it 
from me, during my illness. 

For I was not at Lotty’s funeral. All that 
could die of her was buried, before I came to 
myself in a darkened chamber, and thanked God, 
at my awaking, that I met not the eyes of a 
stranger, but the eyes of Mary. She had been 
appealed to upon the question whether I should 
prefer Lotty’s remains lying in the churchyard, 
or by the side of my mother’s, and had decided 
for the latter; afterwards proposing that they 
should lie in-one grave, which was agreed to on 
all hands. And so they lie. 





It is done. Sweet friend of my youth, not 
lost, but gone before; dear repose is thine, in 
the bosom of The Blessed: brighter are the 
asphodel flowers thou wearest than those we 
might have gathered in the valley of our hopes 
—beloved and beautiful, farewell ! 
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X. 
We have a letter this morning. 
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'our days, dear wife, is it not so? I regret 
It is from|nothing! I accept my whole culture—poverty, 


E——. George’ Shorland has found his way | struggles, bereavement after bereavement—with 
back thither, after many perils and wanderings : | a grateful heart, well assured that He who is 
he had been told, on leaving prison, that the | ‘ too wise to err, too good to be unkind,’ as my 


Mae 





s had gone to America, with his child, | 
and had undertaken a pursuit in that direction. | 
His adventures since then we shall learn within | 


mother used to say, has done all things well.” 
‘You mean that our early training, such as 
it was, was better adapted for the development 


| ° 
forty-eight hours, for Ae has learned our story, | of our minds and character than a more regular 


and is waiting to embrace my wife. 
‘‘ Strange things happen, Mary,” I said, when 


we had become a little calm after the receipt of 


this disturbing news. Sometimes we expect 
too much, often too little. Mrs. Turrell, now, 
said you would die an old maid!” 

‘Tell my father, William, all about the pen- 
and-ink portrait.” 

‘‘T shall tell him, my love, how you forgot 
and forgave my ingratitude and rudeness; how 
you watched over me in illness, and when I was 
in no condition to take thought for myself, ex- 
pended your money dd 

‘Hush, William! Silence, if you love me!” 

‘As well as your energies in my behalf; how 
you relinquished bright prospects, and still 
watched over me and tended me, till you thought 
me strong enough in bodyand soul to mingle with 
the great rough crowd again ; and then él 

‘Then tell him about the portrait !”’ 

‘No hurry, dear. I shall proceed to observe 
that when I had scarcely heard from you for a 
couple of years, you ‘came down’ from the 
country, ‘like a wolf on the fold,’ and, by pro- 
found strategy, induced me to contract this 
injudicious matrimonial alliance. Don’t laugh! 
Give baby a bit of sugar to keep him quiet till 
I’ve done. I shall tell him you called upon me, 
in the most artful manner, to say a long fare- 
well, and pretended you were going to India. 
I shall say that we bade good-bye, and that 
after you had left the house, I was tormented 
by a restlessness which I could not define, and 
must attribute to some unholy sorcery on your 
part. That I sat down, and began sketching 
your unprepossessing physiognomy with a pen, 
and when I had finished, felt more restless than 
before,—all through drawing your ‘ evil eye,’ 
you know! That at last I was irresistibly 
impelled to take up a sheet of paper, and write 
something beginning ‘ Dearest Mary ’—a solemn 
warning to all young men not to take young 
ladies’ portraits in pen-and-ink, because the 
nature of the material facilitates the transition 
to a proposal——’”’ 

*‘And do not forget, dear William, to men- 
tion your generous candour in telling me that 
there was an image which could never be effaced 
from your heart.” 

“But what of yours, dear, in accepting my 
love, with that reserve ?’”’ 

“ Nothing—but that I have al a 


you, and that God meant me for you 
“Goodness and mercy have followed us all 








first moment we met, at Saffron-hill.” 





and apparently propitious set of circumstances 
would have been ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I do.” 

‘‘And that it may be humbly believed by us 
both, that love and sorrow have not ploughed 
such deep furrows in our souls for nothing ?” 

‘That, dearest, is what I mean. And it isa 
kind of philosophy which contains the seeds of 
blessedness as well as of happiness.” 

‘* How happy we are, and how thankful we 
ought to be.” 

‘* Notwithstanding the good old Arian minis- 
ter’s ultra-calvinistic letters. Poor old soul! 
Though he allows me to have ‘a tender con- 
science towards God,’ he is persuaded I have 
never been ‘ convinced of sin,’ and that I am 
safe for perdition,—because I cannot talk or 
write in the dialect which he is convinced is the 
true tongue of all ‘ Zion-bound pilgrims’ 
Well, well, there are not many persons for 
whom I have a sincerer, more hearty re- 
gard.” 

‘Here comes Harry !” said my wife. ‘He, 
too, is happy, but who would have thought of 
his marrying that dear little widow so soon after 
he met her with our Lotty ?” 

Harry had brought his first-born to play with 
our little Mary. I remember, on looking back 
to the earliest of these pages, that it was little 
Mary who interrupted me by tapping at the 
door, when she had returned from church with 
mamma, that sweet Sunday evening. It was 
very delightful, that scene in our neighbour's 
garden. I was glad to my heart’s core then, as 
I am glad now, that we have not all the happi- 
ness in the world to ourselyes—I and mine— 
though our share is a large one. 

There is little Mary again, tap, tap, tap. 

‘*Come in, dear.” 

“ Pa, dear, it says in this book that the three 
most beautiful words in the world begin with 
one letter—Home, Happiness, and Heaven. Is 
not that very pretty, Pa?” 

We are never so happy that there is no trifle 
we can wish for. I shall not be easy until I 
have discovered something about the visitor in 
the garden that sweet Sunday evening, the 
mysterious quality of whose laugh set me 
ing of dear old times at E——, 
ment’s abstraction, I said to little 
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NOTICES OF A VOLUME PRINTED FOR PRIVATE CIRCULATION. 


Tene is a volume of no small bulk, and of no | 


small pretensions or importance either, which is 
laboriously compiled, and almost as laboriously 
printed, at the expense of her Majesty’s lieges, 
of which, inasmuch as it is never published, her 
Majesty’slieges see but very little, and know com- 
paratively nothing. Rarely if ever is this ponde- 
rous tome to be met with on the numerous book- 
stalls of the metropolis or on the groaning shelves 
of the bibliopole, and its absence from these cus- 
tomary depositaries of literature is to be ac- 
counted for, not so much from its rarity, for it 
is by no means rare, or from its value, for 
what value is attachable to it the general reader 
would be extremely puzzled to discover—but 
from its utter worthlessness for all readable pur- 
poses, and because there is not a bookseller be- 
tween Brentford and Stepney-green, or a stall- 
vender between Highgate and Peckham, who 
would not despair of transmuting it into cash for 
the fraction of a fraction above the price of 
waste-paper. It is, however, said to be ex- 
tremely well known to the cheesemongers and 
trunk-makers, of the West End more especially, 
where it would find its way into the butter- 
shops were it not for a dainty prejudice which 
obtains in aristocratic circles against the contact 
of printed paper with ‘‘the best Devonshire fresh 
at one and nine.” The work to which we in- 
vite the attention of the reader is of all extant 
publications probably the oldest serial in exist- 
ence, and though it has undergone considerable 
modifications and changes in the progress of the 
last century, no material alteration has taken 
place in the nature of its contents—its original 
compilers having attained to perfection in the 
manufacture of literary rubbish, and no attempt 
in any other direction having been subsequently 
made. For a long course of years—some gene- 
rations, in fact, its production afforded employ- 
ment to an indefinite number of scribes, its reve- 
lations probably being considered too sacred to 
be submitted to the profane scrutiny of printers’ 
devils; its heavy columns were engrossed on a’ 
species of thick drawing-cartridge, and the re- 
quired number of copies thus slowly multiplied 
consigned to the custody of the privileged few 
entitled to possess them. As an indication of | 
the estimate set upon them by the bibliopoles of 
the present day, we may remark that ata recent | 
sale by auction of the effects of an improvident 
nobleman, above two hundred of these immense 
tomes weighing upon an average thirty pounds 
each, and solidly bound in half-Russia, were 
brought to the hammer. No _ speculating 
cheesemonger happening to be present, they 
were summarily knocked. down at a_ price 
yielding something under three farthings a 
pound, jncluding their costly bindings. They 
were then carried by goods-train a distance of 
some hundred odd mules, when it was discovered 


off;”’ and the speculator, after trying in vain to 
get them accepted as ballast on board of an out- 
ward-bound vessel, was compelled to consign 
them to an unctuous consummation, and sit down 
with a loss of thirty per ceut. on the venture. 
Not to keep the reader further in suspense, the 
volume in question is a blue-book—though not 
an ordinary blue-book of ordinary dimensions, 
but one of anomalous magnitude and of multi- 
tudinous authorship; and it is known by those 
who know it at all—and they are few beyond the 
privileged class who attach M.P. to their names 
—as ‘“‘ The Journals of the House of Commons.” 

The work is put forth for the most part in 
the English language, though in English of a 
rather odd and arbitrary kind, mingled with a 
little dog, or at least doubtful, Latin, and an 
occasional sprinkling of Welsh, mostly confined 
to proper names exceedingly difficult properly 
to pronounce. Its authors have adopted and 
pertinaciously adhere to a system of syntax and 
a corresponding no-system of punctuation peculiar 
to themselves, and, it is to be presumed, to the 
exigencies of the work.. A country gentleman 
who should dip into one of the volumes for pas- 
time, or light upon it accidentally, may chance. 
to plunge headlong into a paragraph whose con- 
tents may equal in amount a full month’s 
average reading of his class—and he would pro- 
bably find it a quicker process to get from Lon- 
don to Liverpool by an express train than to 
spell his way, through a platoon of its dense 
jaw-breaking columns, from the nominative case 


‘of a single sentence to its verb. As a record of 


the business of 7'he House, an unsophisticated 
reader might suppose it to contain certain valu- 
able information and interesting political details 
of current matters. He would find his expec- 
tations wofully disappointed on perusal. As a 
register of the driest facts, and the withered 
exuvie of facts, these records may sometimes be 
useful in certifying the dates of the historical 
writer or corroborating the statements of the 
statistician; but that man must be little short 
of a conjuror who can extract from their pages 
any information illustrative either of the social 
or political aspect of the times in which they 
were written. Yet are there to be found here 
some of the elements of a romance both humor- 
ous and sad, imbedded in the jargon of official 
phrase, which may be dug out from their 
dry cerements by an assiduous miner skilled in 
the art of drawing inferences, and philologist 
enough to translate the legal patois of parlia- 
mentary officials into the vernacular. Thus 
when the Honourable Pepper and the Honour- 
able Vinegar fall to loggerheads over a public 
question and bandy bitter words, and look and 
speak daggers and pistols at one another, the 
interesting fact is recorded in such phrase as 
“Words of heat between the honourable 





that the cost of carriage had “ eaten their heads 





member for Swig and the honourable member 
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for Swill,”’ and the said honourables are called 
on, after the excitement has subsided, to explain 
—which, with the fear of the Serjeant-at-Arms 
and the cellar, and the Serjeant-at-Arms’ fees, 
before their eyes, of course, as prudent men, 
they do—or, in other words, they mutually eat 
their own nauseous epithets, and the affair is over. 

Now and then the reader of the Journals (if 
there be such a person out of the House of 
Commons or of the Printing-office, which we 
very much doubt) will come upon the burden of 
some unfortunate petitioner, who, from year to 
year, perhaps through a period averaging the 
life-time of man, has been in vain pouring his 
complaints and cries for redress into the ear of 
Government, wasting his life, like happy Mr. 
Dick in ‘ Copperfield’’ in the manufacture of 
memorials, and with no more success. Perhaps 
it is some miserable victim of a Chancery suit, 
who having exhausted and used up all his 
friends, and bored all his acquaintance into 
cutting him dead, is driven, for refuge, from the 
pangs of eating his own heart away, to the 
privilege of petitioning—the only privilege left 
him in this weary life—and so he petitions and 
petitions ; and if you turn over the volumes of 
twenty years past you shall find that he has 
been petitioning for the whole twenty years, 
and if he should live for twenty years longer 
he will petition still—and, as it was in the be- 
ginning so it will be to the end—his petitions 
are presented and read, and ordered to lie upon 
the table—and that’s all. Perhaps the petitioner 
is an inventor, the fruits of whose ingenuity 
another man has pilfered and patented and 
profited by to the tune of a large fortune— 
while he who is the lawful proprietor of all that 
‘wealth has sunk into poverty and disgrace, and 
lost heart and hope and all he possessed in the 
world in the vain endeavour to recover his 
rights. It may be—it has been before now— 
that the petitioner is one who in times past was 
a secret agent of the Government. Employed 
by Pitt in desperate undertakings against revo- 
lutionary France, he staked his fortunes and his 
life upon the smiles of the ‘ heaven-born 
Minister,” and at his bidding he dashed into 
blood-seething Gaul, commissioned to add com- 
mercial ruin to domestic carnage. In pursuit of 
this laudable object, at the imminent and hourly 
risk of his life, he flooded the land with 
forged assignats, enriching himself by their 
diffusion—but braving the prison and the 
axe in the excitement of a game played for 
the ruin of his country’s enemies, his own 
aggrandisement and his patron’s applause. 
But the perils he so recklessly detied en- 
gulphed him at last—seized by the *myrmi- 
dons of the Convention, he was cast into prison, 
whence he only escaped by bribing the autho- 
rities placed over him to the entire extent of his 
ill-gotten gains, and arrived on his native 
shore a beggar and an outcast, after pining in a 
dungeon for many years. The heayen-born 
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Minister had taken flight to his celestial abode ; 
a new Administration managed political affairs 
in a new and very different spirit, and could not 
be brought to acknowledge the services of the 
petitioner. True there were honourable gentle- 
men, members of the Cabinet even, who were 
not too proud to give him the nod at a chance 
meeting, or to draw him aside in odd corners on 
the staircase or in the lobby of the House, and 
pump him on the score of his past adventures ; 
but it was not deemed expedient to recognise the 
national smasher; and spite of his urgent de- 
mands, his claims for compensation were ignored 
from month to month and from year to year, 
and he left to battle with retributive poverty 
and neglect. Sometimes the Petitioner is a phi- 
lanthropist, bursting with benevolence, enthu- 
siastic for the welfare of his fellows, and burn- 
ing with a god-like ardour to set all mankind at 
one in a blessed bond of brotherhood and . 
He has penetrated the mystery of political phi-~ 
losophy, and is master of the true theory of go- 
vernment. His plans, which he has matured 
by the study of half a life-time, are a sovereign 
panacea for all evils, social as well as national, 
and it needs but their adoption to restore the 
golden age of the world, and to place mankind 
once more in a paradise compared to which that 
of Eden was but a type as incomplete as it was 
transient. Let the senators of the land assem- 
bled at his bidding only consent to receive in- 
struction at his lips, and the work is done. So 
he has been telling them, at least, for ten conse- 
cutive sessions of Parliament; but they are un- 
happily deaf to the voice of the charmer, and 
instead of granting him the hearing for which 
his soul yearns, leave him quietly to the exer- 
cise of his privilege of petitioning. Again, the 
petitioner may be a warrior, magnificent in the 
bump of destructiveness, who in the depths of 
his teeming brain has engendered some y area 
ing angel, embodied in an infernal machine, which 
is to cast the foes of Britannia at her feet and 
wither the armies of her enemies almost before 
they can come within range of the telescope. 
He wants but a hundred thousand pounds or 
two for the possession of his grand secret, and 
for such a trifle he will patriotically surrender 
the empire of the world to his dear native land. 
Once more—the petitioner is not unlikely to be 
a disgraced and cashiered public functionary, 
who, some twenty or thirty years ago, was, by 
the false and slanderous testimony of his enemies, 
deprived of his honourable post, and reduced 
with his family to penury through the success- 
ful efforts of their private malice. He claims to 
be heard, by himself and witnesses, in support 
of his petition, that he may be reinstated in his 
office, and freed from the reproach undeservedly 
cast upon his character. In a word—the right 
of petitioning Parliament being universal, and, 
what is more, being held in pretty general esti- 
mation, it is universally exercised. For the re- 
dress of public or private wrongs—for the pro- 
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motion of refornis, social, political, educational, | enormous magnitude, requiring a waggon and 
religious, or domestic—for removal of grievances, | horses to convey them to the House, and the 
either individual or general, and either real or services of a dozen men to roll them up to the 
fanciful—for the furtherance of all sorts of! table, upon which, by a complimentary fiction, 





schemes concocted in the hope of either private 
or public advantage,—the presenting of a pe- 
tition to Parliament is regarded as a step in 
advance; though it is only, as the reader will 
have surmised, in a small and fractional number 
of cases that any subsequent step is ever taken 
by the class of petitioners above alluded to, or 
in their favour by the Government. It is plain 
from the columns of the Journals that petitioning 
is not only the last resource of inveterate bores, 
who, having no one else to victimize, inflict 
their endless diatribes upon Parliament, but is 
also a convenient vent occasionally for the non- 
sense of half-witted blockheads and semi-lunatics 
who regard themselves as the oracles of their 
day and generation. 

But we shall obtain a better idea of the con- 
tents of this remarkable annual by glancing at 
the business of a single day as it stands recorded 
in a volume of the Journals. We are under no 
obligation to name any particular day, and shall 
for certain reasons dip into an old volume in 
preference to a new one: the reader will how- 
ever lose nothing by that, as they are all 
generically so much alike as to be distinguishable 
by very little beyond the dates. 

The proceedings of the House invariably open 
with prayers, the performance of which is sup- 
posed to operate as a kind of manager’s call-bell 
to bring the actors together upon the scene. By 
the time they are concluded, it may be inferred 
that a sufficient house has been collected to 
answer the purposes of business, This being 
the case, it is most likely that some functionary 


who is known to be in waiting is called in to | 


report proceedings, it may be from the Poor 
Law Board—or from the Audit Office—or from 
the Treasury—or from some Select Committee, 
Election or other, then or recently sitting. Such 
reports, when the business of the session is in 
full progress, are generally numerous, and they 


are invariably ordered to lie on the table, and, | 


if necessary, to be printed. 
Then, most probably, new Bills for private 
or local purposes, are presented, read a first 


Committees on the Bills. These may be fol- 
lowed by petitions on every variety of subject 
and affecting any principle of government, with 
certain constitutional reservations — petitions 
against magistrates—for the repeal of a certain 
obnoxious law or assessment—against the- House 
of Lords, or the bench of Bishops, or the 
Catholics—in favour of universal suffrage—of 
the six points of the Charter—of education, 
&., &e. Some of these petitions may be from 
individuals, and are contained on a single sheet 
of paper; and it may chance that others are of 





they are supposed to lie. The prayers only of 
the petitions are read—but besides the prayer 
the whole of the petitioners’ names and ad- 
dresses in some cases, or in others their places 
of abode, are printed in the Journals—and the 
mythical personage who may be supposed to 
peruse these volumes, or the country gentleman 
alluded to above, may have the pleasure of 
wading through a series of columns making in 
the aggregate some twenty yards in length, of 
such stuff as follows, which we take the liberty 
to scissor out at random: 

Llandilo-r-faen ;—Llandissiliogogo ;—Llanerchy- 
medd ;—Llanfihangel-y- Pennant ;— Llanfihangel- 
Sechan ;—Llanfihangelgenew rglyn ;—Llangatwg ; 
—Llangefw ;—Lllanggnwydd ;—Llanifairmatha- 
farnetthaf ; —Llanllwehavarn ; — Llannefydd ;— 
Lanrhavadr ; — Llansantffraid Glyndyfrdwy ; — 
Llanvairarybryn ; — Llanvihangelnantbran ; — 
Llanvihangel-tab-y-Llyn ;—Llanuwchllyn;--Llan- 
wenllwyfo ;—Llanylydwen and Culmaenllwyd ;— 


or it may be a catalogue of names such as one 
might shake out of the Directory, in which 
those of Smith, Brown, Jones and Robinson 
would be found to bear their usual proportions 
to the rest of the mass. 

But it happens that the House has only recently 
met after a general Election, and, as always is 





| which it sets forth. 


‘an election of a bu 


time, and ordered to be read a second time, and | borough of Dash was held in the said borough on the 


committed; and petitions for or against Bilis | 


. mayor of the said borough. ° 
are also prosented and read, and referred to the | +1.’ said election Gore Smash, of the city of London, 


| esq., the late and present sitting member for the said 
borough, and Pale Blood, of Blood Park, were candidates 
for the representation of said borough, and a majority of 

electors of said boroug 





the case at such periods, a number of Election 


| Petitions, as they are called, or petitions of 
/opposition parties against the returns of mem- 
| bers, are coming in almost daily, prepared with 


a view to unseat the successful candidates. We 
must quote one for the sake of example, begging 
the reader to remark the cool gravity of its dic- 
tion as contrasted with the characteristic facts 
The length of these peti- 
tions compels us to abbreviate the one under 
notice, and prudence suggests the adoption of 


‘fictitious names; but we shall take no other 


liberty with the text. 
A Petition of John Dash, in the town and borough of 


| Dash, Medical Doctor, was delivered in and read; setting 


forth, That pursuant to her Majesty’s writ, &e. . . . 
rgess to serve in Parliament for the 
— day of August, 18—, by Thomas Stalker, esq., the 
That previous to 


h had promised their support and 
votes to said Pale Blood, and which said Pale Blood 
would, as Petitioner believes, have been returned for said 
borough, had not his friends and supporters been pre- 
vented from putting him in nomination and voting for 
him by the violence and riotous conduct of the said Gore 
Smash and his sup That the said Gore Smash 
arrived in Dash about three weeks before said election 
took place, and for several days previous to said election 
the friends and the said Gore Smash in- 


stigated a large and violent mob residing in said borough 
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of Dash, to commit several acts of violence, intimidation 
and outrage upon several of the electors of said borough 
and others known to be supporters of the said Pale Blood, 
and anxious not to have the said Gore Smash returned at 
the said election. That the said Pale Blood was expected 
to arrive in said town of Dash on the 31st day of 
last, by the mail, and that on the night of the 
day previous to the day of the expected arrival of the 
said Pale Blood, the said Gore Smash from the window 
of his hotel advised a large mob to meet the said Pale 
Blood about two miles from the town of Dash, and in- 
timidate him from coming thereto. That in pur- 
suance of such advice, a mob consisting of several 
hundred persons met the mail coach by which the 
said Pale Blood was expected, and where they were 
so directed by said Gore Smash to meet him,—stop- 

the coach, and inquired whether the said Pale 
Blood was there, or had travelled thereby; and Peti- 
tioner believes that the said Pale Blood would have sus- 
tained considerable injury had he not previously left the 
coach and gone by another road to the town of Dasf, in 
consequence of a communication forwarded to him. That 
the said Pale Blood arrived in said town of Dash on the 
31st day of , and that from the time of his arrival 
in said town up to the day of the election, the said Pale 
Blood was unable to canvass the electors, or scarcely 
leave his lodgings, in consequence of the violence and 
riotous conduct of a mob of several hundred persons who 
were instituted and organised by the said Gore Smash 
and supporters, by means of threats, intimidation, and 
other violent opposition, to prevent any such canvass 
on the part of said Pale Blood; and that during those 
days the mob, at the instigation of the said Gore Sash, 
broke the windows of several respectable persons, electors 
of the said borough, and others, who were, as he the said 
Gore Smash stated, unfriendly to him, and in the interest 
ofthe said Pale Blood. . . That at_the time fixed for the 
said election the judges of assize were holding the assizes 
in said town, and notice was given by Thomas’ Stalker, 
esq., the mayor and returning officer of the said borough, 
that said election would be held in the market-house yard 
of said borough of Dash. . . That the said Pale Blood and 
his supporters apprehended that every description of vio- 











lence would be offered to them on their way to the hust- | 


ings on the morning of said election, with the view of 
aiding in the return of said Gore Smash by means of co- 
ercion and intimidation; and informations on oath to that 
effect were sworn before two magistrates in the town ; 
that in consequence of such informations a considerable 
body of police escorted the said Pale Blood and his in- 
tended proposer and seconder, to the hustings; that on 
their arrival at said hustings they found the mayor and 
his assessor, together with the said Gore Smash and his 
supporters previously there; and the said Pale Blood 
with his friends and supporters, ascended said hustings, 
and took their place close to the mayor, when the police 
force who escorted said Pale Blood and his friends re- 
tired toa distance. That the said Thomas S/alker, the 
mayor, was a friend of the said Gore Smash; that his 
son was his conducting agent, and that though the mayor 
was aware of the excesses which had been committed by 
the mob at the instigation of the said Gore Smash, yet 


he took no precaution to protect the persons taking part 
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'who were on the hustings, and forcibly expelled them 
therefrom, and in a most violent and ow manner 
beat and assaulted the said Pale Blood one of his 


friends, so much so that for several days his said friend 
was confined to his house; and said Pale Blood and his 
friend with difficulty effected their escape from the hust- 
ings, from whence they were escorted by the police force. 
That immediately after the said Pale Blood and his sup- 
porters were so expelled from said hustings, the mayor, 
in concert with the friends, partisans and supporters of 
_the said Gore Smash, hurried over the proceedings, and 
had the said Gore Smash proposed, seconded, and de- 
_clared duly elected, in a few minutes ; and the said Gore 
_ Smash has been returned as duly elected to the House. 
The petition then goes on to show that the 
‘ill-used candidate had been violently prevented 
from canvassing and from being put in nomina- 
tion; and further states that Gore Smash, the 
‘sitting member, was not only not duly elected, 
but further that he is not qualified to sit asa 
i|member of Parliament at all, inasmuch as so far 
from haying property in his possession to the 
‘value of three hundred a year, he stands in- 
|debted to a multitude of persons for more than 
-he is worth, and that what property he once 
owned is now in the hands of a receiver-general 
of the Court of Chancery at the suit of and for 
the benefit of his creditors. That the said Gore 
Smash hath nothing beyond a pretended and 
colourable qualification obtained by the guilty 
connivance of one Corney Craft, who has 
drawn a deed purporting to be a grant of 
an annuity of three hundred pounds a year; 
but that the said deed was never executed 
nor intended to be executed; and that therefore 
the qualification of said Gore Smash is merely a 
colourable qualification. That on a certain dia 
of the month two registered electors of the said 
borough of Dash personally served a notice on 
the said Gore Smash requiring him, according to 
the form of the statute in that case made and 
provided, to take and subscribe to the necessary 
declaration of qualification of property to serve 
as a member of Parliament, whether freehold or 
personal, as the case might be, pursuant to the 
provisions of the statute of the first and second 
Victoria, c. 48.. That the said Gore Smash did 
not, on receipt of such requisition, or at all, 
make any declaration of his qualification, as 
required by said notice. That though repeated 
notices to the same effect have been served on 
the said Gore Smash, requiring him to 
his qualification, he has notwitstanding waleanal 
to make the required declaration. The Petitioner 
therefore prays that thesaid election forthe borough 








in the said election from the violence of said mob, but | of Dash may be declared null and void, and that 


permitted the hustings to be altogether surrounded by a | 


most furious mob in the interest of and instigated by the 
said Gore Smash, That immediately upon the with- 
drawal of the police force the said Gore Smash came for- 
ward on the platform to where the said Pale Blood, his 
friends and supporters, were i 
an excited manner at the 


E 


said Pale 
id Gore Smash turned 


F 
S 


a new election may be had for the said borough. 

It often happens that a petition similar to 
the one above abbreviated (which in its com- 
plete form would occiipy five times the space 
we have allotted to it) is repeated word for word 


all its weary length in a 
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Smash gentry are apprehensive that their agents of the distinguished senators whose every word 
or messengers might be bullied or cudgelled out | will have reached the limits of the land ere to- 
of the documents transmitted to them, and morrow’s sun have climbed to the altitude of 
therefore, to make assurance doubly sure,|noom is set down in this proper diary of the 


transmit a duplicate and sometimes even a third 
copy by different channels. But it would seem 
that all that come are presented to the House, 
and find their way at full length into the 
columns of the Journals. 
from is a sample of moderation compared to 
many others in which the details of the most 
brutal scenes of riot, battle, bloodshed, and maim- 
ing are coolly catalogued together with accounts 
of hocussing and abduction of voters and 
wholesale bribery by means of “money, meat, 
drink, entertainment, or promises and rewards 
of money, meat, drink, entertainment.” All of 
these petitions, being presented and read, are 


referred to Committees appointed to examine | 
into and decide upon the elections to which they 
But it does not follow, however the | 


relate. 
Committee may be inclined to vindicate the 
purity of Election, that the numerous grievances 
complained of come before them. As far as we 
are able to judge, it appears about equally pro- 
bable that Gore Smash, once lifted into his 
legislative chair by the bludgeons of his ruftians, 
remains in it undisturbed till he has got the 
snug place which furnished the motive for his 
taking the borough of Dash by assault, or, fail- 


The one we quote, 


‘House. When all that can be said 1 said— 
‘when the tournament of tongues has subsided 
‘and the logomachy has come to a close—then 
‘the House divides on the question at issue, and 
the Ministers have a majority or a minority, as 


‘it may happen, and the majority or the minority 
is duly set down in figures, and the only names 
chronicled in connexion with it are those of the 
“tellers for the yeas” and the “ tellers for the 
noes,’ who are most likely to be gentlemen good 
at counting heads, but unknown for any other 
accomplishment beyond the circle of their own 
private friends or constituents. The House may 
be divided in the course of a night any number 
of times, and we have known it happen in times 
gone by, when Cobbett was a thorn in the side 
of Ministers, and the question in debate was one 
of Supply, that he would divide the House on 
nearly every vote. 
During the height of the session, it continually 
occurs that midnight overtakes the legislators at 
| their work, and this fact isalways duly noted in the 
| Journals by the insertion of a new date in Latin 
at the moment that twelve o’clock strikes. _ At 
any period of the sitting the business of the House 
may be interrupted temporarily by a messenger 
from the House of Lords. Perhaps the Lords 








ing that, till the next general election ; for, from 
some cause or other it comes to pass that about | require the attendance of the Speaker, with the 
half the petitions of this kind presented to the | House, in the House of Lords, to hear the Com- 
House are withdrawn by the time that the Com- ‘mission read, in which case the Speaker, accom- 
mittee commence their sittings—for reasons | panied by as many of the members as choose to 
which the reader may conjecture, though we) attend, answer the summons, and, upon their 
can afford him no enlightenment. return, report that they have been to the House 
We may suppose that after such suggestive | of Peers, and specify the nature of the business 
documents as these have passed through the pre- | which demanded their attendance—the business 
liminary stage of presentation the House reverts | being generally to hear the reading of the Royal 
to the business of the day, which being of a assent to a Bill or a batch of Bills, public or 
very varying and multitudinous description | private, or both—the Titles of which Bills are 
does not admit of being defined with certainty. | then read over to the Commons. Perhaps the 
Perhaps a list of Returns of Accounts, or Reports! message from the Lords is merely to require 
of Progress from Committees, or Colonial Reports some document, or the evidence or information 
and Papers are laid before the House, and the! which some member of the Commons can con- 
introduction of some one or other of these gives tribute to assist their deliberations—in which 
rise to the discussion of the leading topic of the case the business in hand suffers but a momen- 
day concerning which the whole nation per- | tary delay—some honourable member being im- 
chance is in a ferment, while every member who | mediately despatched to wait upon the Lords for 
can possibly be induced to attend is hunted up their satisfaction. 
by the whipper-in of his party and there present! The business of the day, or rather of the night, 
“in his place.” But though Lord John may generally concludes by the issue of orders by 
get upon his legs and for the space of three the Speaker for the printing certain documents 
mortal hours pour forth a stream of parlia-| necessary, or supposed to be necessary, for the 
mentary eloquence; though Cobden or Bright advantage of the public or of the members of the 
follow in an opposite strain for an equal period House. These documents embrace every variety 
of time; and finally Disraeli comes on with his | of subject connected with every department of 
sledge-hammer, pounding away at both alike for the commerce or the government of theempireand 
two or three hours longer;—not a syllable of all | its colonies. The majority of them, in number, 
this oratory, which the whole kingdom will be though perhapsnot in bulk, consist of accountsand 
hungrily devouring with the morning’s hot-rolls _of returns of the nature of accounts connected with 
and coffee, finds its way into the pages of the the financial affairs of the country, as well those 
Journals—not even a single name of a single one in which the pecuniary interests of Government 


~~ 
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are involved as those in which they are not, at| 
least ostensibly so. The rage for statistics, 
which within the last twenty or thirty years 
has risen to a furious height, and of which 
Joseph Hume has been the chief instigator, has 
multiplied the production and the perpetuation 
by printing of such documents to a prodigious 
and incalculable amount. By means of these 
documents a man may get at any information, 
if he does but know where to look for it, of the 
most recondite nature, upon matters of the 
utmost value; but owing to the ponderous mass 
of accumulations of this kind already in existence, 
it is impossible to know under what head to seek 
for the information required, so hastily and 
clumsily have the several topics been jumbled 
together. This unfortunate condition of the 
Government literature has within the last few 
years given birth to a new race of littérateurs, 
who get their living by arranging and assortin 
the indigesta moles, and serving up to the public 
such selections from it in an intelligible form as 
are best calculated to be of use. But the quan- 
tity thus popularised and made available to the 
public bears but an infinitesimal proportion to 
the whole mass, nor can it do much more while 
the production of printed papers goes on at the 
rate, constantly accelerating, of the last few 
years. Each revolving session furnishes its 
fifty to a hundred volumes, each from two to 


g | pages. 





three inches thick, of facts and figures, and 
these are annually added to the pre-existing 
mountain of rubbish—of the actual contents of | 
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which no living man can have an idea even 


| approximating to the truth. The papers ordered 
to be printed, as fast as they issue from the 


press, are delivered to the members at their pri- 
vate residences, and are also offered for sale to 
the public at a price so low that were the whole 
impression sold the proceeds would defray but a 
fractional part of the expense of paper and print. 

To return to the ‘Journals of the House.” 
But a limited number of copies of these 
enormous volumes are printed—sufficient to 
supply each member with a copy, to afford 
copies for certain privileged libraries, and to 
maintain a sufficient stock in reserve in case of 
accident or exigency. The diary of the whole 
session, including the Index, which is in itself 
a most formidable undertaking, notwithstanding 
the abridged state it has latterly assumed, makes 
a volume generally exceeding a thousand folio 
The cost of this volume to the public 
must be something truly enormous, looking to 
the mode of its production—the correction and 
re-correction—the pulling to pieces and putting 
together again—of each day’s record ere the 
imprimatur goes forth; and looking especially 
to the disgraceful number of cancelled sheets— 
cancelled after the whole costly impression is 
worked off—consequent upon the blundering of 
the doleful scribes whose duty it is to prepare 
them for the press—the expense of which 
cancels alone would probably form a_ very 


comfortable income for ‘‘a gentleman about 


town.”’ 
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II.——-AMERICAN POETS: 


ALICE CAREY-—T. B. KEAD—O. 
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W. HOLMES—J. R. LOWELI-—J. G. WHITTIER. 


Wr have a grand cause of quarrel with critics | its highest and most delightful form. Our com- 
in general, ‘‘ which””—(as it would be phrased | plaint is not of that dashing, débonnair positive- 
by ‘‘the most popular comedian of the day ’’)— | ness, which, springing from the gaieté de cour 
“which it is this:’”’—that they do not sufficiently of a hearty nature, sometimes makes us 


distinguish, in giving their judgments, between never does serious harm, 
their own idiosyncratic preferences or aversions | 
and legitimate deductions from recognised canons | 
of criticism. This is saying, in other words, | 
that the mass of critics are deficient in that 

catholicity of taste which is the lowest form of 
what we have all taken latterly to calling insight. 

The result is an amazing amount of vulgar dog- | 
matism and pragmatical hair-splitting, supposed | 
to be “trenchant,” or “refined,” as the case 
may be, but in reality pointing to a large back- | 
ground of that wretched self-esteem which per- | 
mits not one mind for a moment to take the 
stand-point of another, and see with that other’s | 
eyes. When the creative and critical faculty 
happen to be united in the same person, #.¢., 
when genius is found in association with a gene- 





rally well-balanced intellect and morale, as, for 
instance, in Mr. Leigh Hunt, we get criticism in 


smile or start, 
but of that cool, confident, ex cathedrd hand- 
ling which men even of large culture and un- 
doubted capacity often bestow upon what does 
not please them, and especially, of course, in 
that department where canons are broadest and 
analysis is most at fault—the department of the 
Fine Arts. 

Of all the Fine Arts, Poetry has most to com- 
plain of, in this respect. 
For, now, on the poet’s disprivacied moods, 
With do this and au da pert critic intrudes ; 
While he thinks he’s been barely fulfilling his duty 
To interpret ’twixt men and their own sense of beauty, 
And has striven, while others sought honour or pelf, 


To make his kind as he was himself, 
He finds he’s been guilty of horrid offences, 
In all kinds of numbers, genders, and tenses, 


Precisely, at all events, what he ought not ; 
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You have done this, says one judge,—done that, says | 


another ; 

You roles: hoes done this, grumbles one; that, mays | 
t’ot 

—_ mind what he touches, one shricks out Taboo! | 
And while he is wondering what he shall do, 

Since each suggests opposite topics for song, 

They all shout together, you're right ! or you’re wrong ! 

The question, What is Poetry ? has produced, | 
perhaps, a greater number of platitudes and. 
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said that ‘genius was only a general power 
accidentally determined in a particular direction 
—for a man who could walk five miles north 


‘could walk five miles south” (oh!)—he said 


that for which he should have been chastised on 
the spot; and that Carlyle deserves chastisement 


“worse than Johnson did, because he has better 


lights and a larger sphere of observation. Or if 
‘‘chastisement should hide its head,’’ it is be- 


ambitious failuresthan the more general question, | ‘cause there must be a radical defect in any mind 


What ts Genius? Platitudes and absurdities | 

, we are not much the wiser for being told | 
by Campbell that poetry is the ‘“‘ eloquence of | 
truth ;” "by Milton that poetry, as distinguished | 
from science, is ‘‘ simple, sensuous, and pas- | 
sionate ;”’ and by Shakespear that to be a poet | 
is to be “ of imagination all compact.” With | 
recent theories upon the subject, we are only | 
very imperfectly acquainted. From Mr. Matthew | 
Arnold’s “doctrine,’”’ we dissent, with sincere 
respect, but much emphasis ; only rejoicing that | 
that gentleman’s poetical tendencies are some- 
times too strong for his creed. The “ Poetics” 
of Mr. Dallas is one of the most ingenious and 
acute works that ever proceeded from a finely- 
strung intellect, but contains, we think, a funda- 
mental error. An article on ‘ Theories of 
Poetry,” which appeared, we believe, in the 
North British Review some time ago, was, we 
are informed, exceedingly able and full of deli- 
cate insight; but it escaped us at the time, and 
we have not leisure, at the moment, to turn to 
it. We may take up the whole subject here- 
after; and content ourselves, meanwhile, with 
a brief indication or two of our own views, 
taking for a starting-point what we have called 
the fundamental error of Mr. Dallas. 

‘‘The shortest way, then,’ says Mr. Dallas, 
“of settling the point (of difference between 
genius and talent) i is by recalling the fact that 
men of undoubted genius, such as Johnson,* | 
when speaking of Cowley, of Pope, and of 
Reynolds ; Reynolds himself; Thomas Gray, 
when he allows the possibility of a mute in- 
glorious Milton; and, in our own times, Thomas 
Carlyle,—uphold that genius is but mind of 
greater strength and larger growth than ordi- 
nary, carried hither or thither, —to poetry, to 
philosophy, or to action,—with a fair wind, and 
the tide of the age, and a thousand chance | 
currents, all more or less unknown and unknow- | 
able, but all under the eye and governance of | 
that Almighty Wisdom, which from the begin- 
ning foresees the end. We may there- 
fore conclude, with Wordsworth, that among 
those qualities which go to form a poet ‘is 
nothing differing in kind from other men, but 
only in degree.’ ” 

A few hasty sentences, such as ours must be, 
will not dispose of the question treated in this 
paragraph. But we think that when Johnson 


* Is the genius of Johnson undoubted? Was Johnson 
anything more than our greatest Man of Letters, with a 
grand morale, and an immense phlegmatic energy ? 














‘which fails to see that character—of intellect as 
of heart—is original, primitive, and not acci- 
dental. Gray is lugged in most unfairly: his 
‘distinction between the ‘mute J/ilton” and the 
‘“‘blood-guiltless Cromwell’’ should have saved 
him, unless it could be shown that he believed 
his hero and poet tn posse might have been 
ignited by the spark of opportunity into poet 

and hero interchangeably. Mr. Dallas’s “‘ there- 


_fore”’ in the last sentence quoted means nothing ; : 
for the doctrine that the poet’s faculties differ in 
| degree, and not in kind, from those of other men, 


is not the same as Dr. Johnson’s: the ideas of 
comparative degree and combination (in the same 
mind) being overlooked in Mr. Dallas’s identifi- 
cation of them. Our own creed on the subject 
of the philosophy of poetry might be summed 
up in such propositions as these :— 

1. The poetic sense or perception is, like the 
moral sense or perception, sué generis, and in- 


capable of definition as to its object—its exist- 


ence is an ultimate fact. 

2. The poetic sense exists in all minds. 

3. When the poetic sense exists in a high 
degree of intensity, it gives the predominating 
tendency to idealization, which makes the poeti- 
cal mind par excellence. 

4. The poetical tendency may make itself 

manifest in any form—in language, music, or 
painting ; or (where the individual’s mind does 
not offer the subordinate facilities by which the 


poetic tendency reproduces itself in Art), in ap- 


propriate, 7.¢., herote conduct: heroism being 
the poetry of morals. 

5. The poetic tendency expressing itself by 
means of language makes THE poet, strictly, 

6. If there be, besides, that rhythmical form 


which an ultimate law prescribes for poetic ex- 


| Pression in words; if not, it makes merely a 
| poetic ‘al writer or speaker. 


Conventional forms 
of poetic rhythm have many defects; but they 
are deflections from an actual, necessarily ex- 
isting type, which is essential to poetry. 

7. The other mental qualities in combination 
with which the poetic tendency is found deter- 
mine, together with circumstances, the charac- 
ter of the result in subordinate particulars— 
¢.g., Whether there. shall be a Milton, a Shakes- 
pear, a Tennyson, an Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, a Byron, or a Cowper. The question, What 
ts poetry? must not be embarrassed by tacitly 


assuming that all a poet puts into his poem ts poetry. 
8. Practically, im the absence of any intellect 


universally recognised as perfect in its balance, 
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a specific question, Is this or that poetry ? must | 
be determined by the more or less consenting 
judgment of the most cultivated minds, or by | 
what universally coincides with that, an average | 
struck upon millions of opinions, ¢.¢., by the | 
decision of mankind at large. If one of these | 
methods of decision is complex, and the other | 
tardy, there is no help for it. The questions, | 
Is this right? Is that true? are in the same} 
redicament; and individual minds must work 
out their problems of the moment as best they 
can. 

We have ventured upon this hasty confession 
of a deliberately-formed faith in poetical matters, 
because, in reading random criticisms, such as | 
we may offer upon some American poets in the 
following paragraphs, we have often, ourselves, 
felt the want of some acquaintance with a| 
writer’s metaphysical system in order that we 
might harmonise what seemed contradictory, | 
and rightly appreciate what seemed unguarded. | 
If there are any observations we should like to | 
add, they must be these two :—We believe that | 
the rhythmical form in which the poet’s concep- | 
tions may be expressed is a thing of vital im- 
portance, and that in the highest effusions of 
genius, the idea and the word-symbol are of 
simultaneous creation. Finally, we do not be- 
lieve in the distinction between imagination and 
fancy; fancy is imagination at play. 

Place auc dames! Enter Auice Carry. 
This lady’s ‘‘Clovernook” has been printed in 
England, but her poetry is known to the general 
public only by little melodies of hers, quoted in 
magazines. We doubt if her poems published 
“in the lump” would command an audience. 
Readers will remember a joke of Punch about 
the Etty collection, which stdod something in 
this wise (we give our recollection only) :— 





A GLANCE AT THE ETTY GALLERY. 

No. 

18. Toe Batuers. 

20. A NYMPH AT THE 
Bath. 

23. Batu, WITH NYMPHs. 


Carey’s Table of Con- 


No. 

1. Nympns BATHING. 
8. BaTuinc NYMPHS. 
15. Tux Batu. 

16. BaTuInG. 





Well, a glance at Alice 
tents gives you— 


A LAMENT. Tue Brirpat or Wor. 

A DEATH-SONG. Tue Broxen HovusEeno.p. 
DesParr. W EARINESS. 

THE MURDERESS. DoomMeED. 

Tue Coxvicr. Or One Dyrya. 

Or One ASLEEP. Dyine Sone. 

GoING TO SLEEP. Dyrya. 

DISSATISFIED, Tue Dytrxa Moruer. 
Partinc Sone. Tue Last Sona. 





We are not joking; we only pick the plums 
we find. To mend matters, in the edition of 
her Poems now before us, the dots which lead 
from the titles to the paging are so large as to 
remind you of the heads of coffin-nails. But 
the lady is a humorist, for we actually find, in 
the above y cheerful company, one my, 





“To the Spirit of Gladness,” and one “ To the 


| entitled ‘“‘Lrvr, axp Herp Lrvs! 
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Hopeful;”’ and it will be satisfactory to the 
‘anxious inquirer” to learn that these 
are not conceived in an objurgatory or de- 
preciating spirit, though the “ Spirit of Glad- 
ness,” if a sensitive individual, might be con- 
ceived of as asking his apostrophiser if her 
father was a sexton and her mother a “‘searcher.” 
But the best is to come; for the above ominous 
Bill of Mortality positively contains an item 
"Ah, ah! cen 
est trop! Let us pass on. Is Alice Carey a 
poetess ? 

Alice Carey is a poetess—of very subordinate 


pretensions. We firmly believe she cannot 


help singing—that it is her strongest intel- 


lectual tendency; and her poetical rank is thus 
determined :—Alice Carey is perfect mistress of 
a certain soft, melancholy music of verse, which 
is necessarily associated in her mind with the 
ideal aspects of death: she constantly produces 
verses which, if read from behind a screen with 
proper emphasis only, and without studied in- 
tonation, to a listener ignorant of our language, 
would inevitably be pronounced a sweet, soft, 
delicate wail. Her poetical gift is exceedingly 
restricted, but it is real. She has also caught 
with wonderful accuracy the trick of Milton’s 
first manner; and what should be done unto the 
author of the following sweet rhymes,—if 
Lycidas and Comus had never been written ? 


Maidens, whose tresses shine, é 
Crownéd with daffodil and eglantine, 

Or from their stringed buds of briar roses 
Bright as the vermeil closes 

Of April twilights, after sobbing rains, 

Fall down in rippled skeins 

And golden tangles low 

About your bosoms, dainty as new snow ; 

While the warm shadows blow, in softest gales, 
Fair hawthorn flowers, and cherry blossoms white, 

Against your kirtles, like the froth from pails 
O’erbrimmed with milk at night, 

When lowing heifers bury their sleek flanks 

In winrows of sweet hay, or clover banks,— 

Come near, and hear, I pray, 

My plainéd roundelay. 

Where creeping vines o’errun the sunny leas, 

Sadly, sweet souls, I watch your shining bands, 

Filling with stainéd hands 

Your leafy cups with lush red strawberries; 

Or deep in murmurous glooms, 

In yellow mosses, full of starry blooms, 

Sunken at ease, each busied as she likes, 

Or stripping from the grass the beaded dews, 

Or picking ja leaves from the slim spikes 

Of tender pinks, with warbled interfuse 

Of poesy divine, 

That, haply, long ago, 

Some wretched borderer of the realm of woe, 

Wrought to a dulcet line ;— 

If in your lovely years 

There be a sorrow that may touch with tears 

The eyelids piteously, they must be shed 
For Lyra, Deap! 

* ° . 


Nay, come not, piteous maids, 

Out of the murmurous shades, 

But keep your tresses crownéd, as you may, 
With eglantine and daffodillies gay, 
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And with the dews of myrtles wash your cheeks, 

When flamy streaks, 

Uprunning the gray orient, tell of morn— 

While I, forlorn, 

Pour all my heart in tears and plaints instead, 
For Lyra, Deap! 


It is really almost a pity that “Allegro” and | | 
‘*Tl Penseroso” have spoiled us for this pretty 
warble :— 


Wood-nymphs, that do hereabouts 
Dwell, and hold your pleasant routes, 
When, beneath her cloak so white 
Holding close the black-eyed Night, 
Twilight, sweetly voluble, 
Acquainte# herself with shadows dull ; 
While, above your rustic camp, 
Hesperus his pallid lamp 
For the coming darkness trims— 
From the gnarled bark of limbs 
Rough and crabbed, slide to view ! 
I have work for you to do. 
* * * ~ % 
Underneath the checkered shade 
Of each tangled bough that stirs 
To the wind, in shape of burrs 
Rough and prickly, or sharp thorn, 
Whence the tame ewe slimly shorn, 
Stained with crimson, hurries oft, 
Bleating, towards the distant croft. 
+ a * * . 
Evermore to live and love 
In this dim consenting grove ! 


But what is done cannot be undone, and Milton 
is a “great fact” rather in the way of Alice 
Carey’s originality. We beg to quote another 
poem of this lady’s, as a literary curiosity in its 
way, oscillating, as it does, between the feeblest 
sing-song, and a certain wild half-mystical 
power. It is a mosaic-work of Laura Matilda, 
and Edgar Poe :— 





ROSEMARY HILL, 


’Twas the night he had promised to meet me, 
To meet me on Rosemary Hill ; 

And I said, at the rise of the eve-star, 
The tryst he wilt haste to fulfil. 

Then I looked to the elm-bordered valley, 
Where the undulous mist whitely lay ; 

But I saw not the steps of my lover 
Dividing its beauty away. 


The eve-star rose red o’er the tree-tops, 
The night-dews fell heavy and chill, 
And wings ceased to beat through the shadows, 
The shadows of Rosemary Hill. . ° 
I heard not, through hoping and fearing, 
The whip-poor-wills’ musical cry, 
And I saw not the pale constellations 
That swept the blue reach of the sky. 


On a bough that was withered and dying, 
I leaned, as the midnight grew dumb, 
And told my heart over and over 
How often he said he would come. 
He is hunting, I said, in dim Arnan— 
He was there with his dogs, all day long— 
And is weary with winging the plover, 
Or stayed by the throstle’s sweet song. 


Then heard I the whining of Eldrich, 
Of Eldrich, so blind and so old, 

With sleek hide embrowned like the lion’s, 
And brindled and freckled with gold. 
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How the pulse of despair in my bosom 
Leapt back to a joyous thrill, 

As I went down to meet my dear lover, 
Down fleetly from Rosemary Hill. 


More near seemed the whining of Eldrich, 
More loudly my glad bosom beat, 
When lo! I beheld by the moonlight 
A newly-made grave at my feet. 
And silently, sorrowfully, drifting 
Away from love’s sheltering ark, 
I tore from my forehead the lilies, 
And trusted my hopes to the dark. 


For when, with the passion-vine lovely 
That grew by the stone at the head, 
The length of the grave I had measured, 
I knew that my lover was dead. 
we % w % ca 


Curious, is it not? We confess to yielding 
ourselves willingly to the soft, melancholy charm 
of verses like the following, and we do not know 
what to call them, if not poetry :— 


KINDNESS. 


Of homely fern, and yellow fennel flowers, 
Weaving up fillets, dreamingly I lay 
In the dim arms of lovesome twilight hours, 
When first dear Kindness cross’d my friendless way. 


Then felt I, hushed with wonder and sweet awe, 
As, with his weary banners round him furled, 
Felt Ocean’s wanderer, when first he saw 
The pale-lipt billows kissing a new world. 


The joy, the rapture of the glad surprise 
Haply some heart may know, that inly grieves— 
Some sad Ruth, bowing, from love-speaking eyes, 
Her trembling bodice ayer alien sheaves. 


Pausing to give notice to poets in general, and 
American poets in particular, that the simile 
about Ruth among the sheaves is as used up as 
the ‘‘ poor voleano”’ in “ Don Juan,” we proceed 
to our last quotation from ‘“ Alice Carey,” in 
which we have the same mournful melody ail 
and, at the close, a little unconscious bathos :— 


LAST SONG. 


The beetle from the furrow goes, 

The bird is on the sheltering limb, 
And in the twilight’s pallid close 

Sits the gray evening, hushed and dim. 


In the blue west the sun is down, 
And soft the fountain washes o’er 
Green limes and hyacinths, so brown, 
As never fountain washed before. 


I scarce can hear the curlew call, 

I scarce can hear the night-wind's breath ; 
I only see the shadows fall, 

I only feel this chill is death ! 


At morn, the bird will leave the bouzh, 
The beetle o’er the furrow run, 

But with the darkness falling now, 
The morning for my eyes is done. 


Piping his ditty low and soft, 
if ckepberd chance to cross the wold, 
Ps homeward from the flowery croft, 
And the white tendance of his f fold, 


And find me lying fast asleep,_—— 
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Now comes the bathos— 
And find me lying fast asleep, 
Be inspiration round him thrown, 
That he may dig down very deep, 
Where never any sunshine shone. 
To be sure ! 
to do! 


My life has been unbroken gloom, 
No friend my dying hour will see— 
Oh, wherefore should he ask for room 
In consecrated ground for me ? 


Why indeed? What’s the good of going to the 
expense of a nice gravelly soil, w hen there are 
no survivors’ feelings to be considered ? 

We do not know Alice Carey’s age, and have 
not had the impertinence to ask it; but we plead 
guilty to having felt interested in her (in a 
critical point of view, Sir!), and we are 
such devout lovers of word-music that we 
should be really pleased if there were any 
chance of the lady’s doing something likely to 
live. At present, we can “only say that she has 
such a sweet, tender way of warbling her ditties 
that it is a pity she has not a more thoughtful 
and less monotonous muse; and that we “hope, 
if she sees these pages, she will take our badinage 
in good part. 

In calling Alice Carey a poct, we have inten- 
tionally emphasized our distinction between the 


question of generical description, and that of 


power; but we cannot dwell upon it. The next 
nme on our list belongs equally to a poet, 7.e., 
to one whose strongest tendency is towards 
song; but we have to add that Tuomas Bucnanan 
Reap sings in a voice of much greater depth 
and variety of tone, though perhaps of not 
greater sweetness. Slightly monotonous, and 
traceably imitative too, this young melodist yet 
runs his fingers over the strings with a promise 
and power that instantly make him a marked 
man in your catalogue of living “ possibilities.” 
A finer word-picture than this is not often framed 
by a new hand, even though word-painting be 
the bent of your young poets: —_ 

Before the stout harvesters falleth the grain, 

As when the strong storm-wind is reaping the plain ; 

And loiters the boy in the briery lane ; 

But yonder aslant comes the silvery rain, 
Like a long line of spears brightly burnish’d and tall. 

Adown the white highway, like cavalry fleet, 

It dashes the dust with its numberless feet; 

Like a murmurless school, in their leafy retreat, 


The wild birds sit listing, the drops round them beat ; 
And the boy crouches close to the blackberry-wall. 


The swallows alone take the storm on the wing, 
And taunting the tree-sheltered labourers, sing ; 
Like pebbles, the rain breaks the face of the spring, 
While a bubble darts up from each widening ring ; 
And the boy, in dismay, hears the loud shower fall. 


But soon are the harvesters tossing the sheaves ; 

The robin starts out from his bower of leaves ; 

The wren peereth forth from the moss-cover’d eaves ; 

And the rain-spatter’d urchin now gladly perceives 
That the beautiful bow bendeth over them all. 


This is what feeble critics call “a perfect 
gem ;” and there is only one thing—alas! that 


Very right and proper of him so | 





| 


| 
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‘it should be so!—to mar our admiration of the 
subjoined love-ditty : the one thing being that 
we have faintich recollections of having read a 


| poem beginning— 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights— 
and ending— 


And so I won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous bride! 


Down behind the hidden village, fringed around with 
hazel brake 

(Like a holy hermit dreaming, half asleep, and half awake, 

One who loveth the sweet quiet, for the happy quiet’s 
sake), 

Dozing, murmuring in its visions, lay the heaven- 
enamoured lake. 


And within a dell where shadows through the brightest 
days abide, 

Like the silvery swimming gossamer by breezes scattered 
wide, 

Fell a shining skein of water that ran down the lakelet’s 
side, 

As within the brain by beauty lulled a pleasant thought 
may glide. 


When the sinking sun of August, growing large in the 
decline, 

Shot his arrows long and golden through the maple and 
the pine ; 

And the russet thrush fled singing from the alder to the 
vine, 

While the cat-bird in the hazel gave its melancholy 
whine ; 


And the little squirrel chattered, peering round the 
hickory-bole, 

And, a-sudden, like a meteor, gleamed along the oriole ;— 

There I walked beside fair Inez, and her gentle beauty 
stole, 

Like the scene, athwart my senses,—like the sunshine, 
through my soul! 


And her fairy feet that pressed the leaves a pleasant 
music made, 

And they dimpled the sweet beds of moss, with blossoms 
thick inlaid : 


= I told her old romances, and with love’s sweet woe 





played, 
Til fair Inez’ eyes, like evening, held the dew beneath 
their shade. 


There I wove for her love-ballads, such as only lover 
weaves, 

Till she sighed and grieved, as only mild and loving 
maiden grieves, 

And to hide her tears she stooped to glean the violets 
from the leaves, 

As of old, sweet Ruth went gleaning ’mid the Oricutal 
sheaves. 


Down we walked beside the lakelet; gazing deep into 





her eye, 

There I told her all my passion. 
and sigh, 

Turning half away with look askant, she only made reply, 


With a sudden blush 


|“ How deep within the water glows the happy evening 


sky! 


Then I asked her if she loved me, and our hands met 
each in each, 
And a dainty sighing ripples seemed to listen up the 


reach, 

While thus, slowly, with a hazel wand she wrote along 
the beach, 

“ Love, like the sky, lies deepest ere the heart is stirred 
to speech.” 
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Thus I gained the love of Inez, thus I won her gentle 


hand, 

And our paths now lie together, as our footprints on the 
strand ; 

i _ vowed te love each other, in the golden morning 

When ‘our names from earth have vanished, like the 
writing from the strand! 


Stifling our honest indignation at the re-in- 


troduction of Ruth amid the sheaves, we submit 
that’ the lady was evasive, transcendental, and 
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has much poetical feeling, very great lyrical 
facility, unswerving common-sense judgment, 
and wit of the ‘‘ sparkling” order. He is a sort 
‘of mild Sydney Smith done into rhyme, with 
the help of a poetical genius of about the calibre 
of Tom Moore’s. He is inferior, we think, in 
the same line, to poor Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed, whom he much resembles, without pro- 
ducing, we humbly opine, anything equal in 
' weight and humorous swing of verse to ‘‘ The 


slightly tedious in her mode of communicating | Chant of the Brazen Head.” These remarks are 


her thoughts, or, in other words, that Mr. 


not intended to “damn with faint praise” Mr. 


Buchanan’s fancy has here outrun nature; and | Holmes’ poems, which have a permanent and 


quote one more poem of his, which is wonder- | honoured place on our book-shelves and in our 


fully perfect in its music, though the theme is 
not original :— 
When the spring’s delightful store 
Brought the blue-birds to our bowers, 
And the poplar at the door 
Shook the fragrance from its flowers, 
Then there came two wedded doves, 
And they built among the limbs, 
And the murmur of their loves 
Fell like mellow distant hymns ; 
There, until the spring had flown, 
Did they sit and sing alone, 
In the broad and flowery branches! 


With the scented summer breeze, 
How their music swam around, 
Till my spirit sailed the seas 
Of enchanted realms of sound! 
“Soul,” said I, “thy dream of youth 
Is not fancy, nor deceives, 
For I hear Love’s blissful truth 
hesied among the leaves ; 
Therefore, till the summer’s flown, 
Sit and sing, but not alone, 
In the broad and flowery branches ! ” 


Then the harvest came and went, 
And the autumn marshalled down 

All his host, and spread his tent 
Over fields and forests brown ; 

Then the doves, one evening, hied 
To their old-accustomed nest ; 

One went up, but drooped and died, 
With an arrow in its breast ;— 

Died and dropped ; while there, alone, 

Sat the other, making moan, 

In the broad and withering branches ! 


Mr. Read’s poems have not been published in 
England: the Boston edition (price six shillings) 
may be obtained at Messrs. Delf and Triibner’s. 

Among writers whose melodiousness of song 
is very prominent, must be ranked O1iver 
Wenvett Hormes. This gentleman’s reputa- 
tion for wit is great, and he is foolishly called 
the “‘ American Hood.” This sort of characteri- 
sation is sometimes unavoidable, but Mr. Holmes 
is as much like Hood as chalk is like cheese (if 
we may be pardoned the homely comparison). 
We should call him a convivial Cowper, without 
Cowper’s earnestness, and, of course, without 
Cowper’s pietistic. bent. In all Holmes has 
written, we find no trace of Hood’s intensity, 
and no proof of that intimate liaison between the 
morale and the intellect which gave Hood his 
pathos and depth of suggestion. Mr. Holmes 





memory; and, assuredly, we should be sorry to 
part with the writer who gives us such gay and 
graceful rhymes as these :— 


Where, O, where, are the visions of morning, 
Fresh as the dews of our prime ? 

Gone, like tenants that quit without warning, 
Down the back entry of time. 


Where, O, where, are life’s lilies and roses, 
Nursed in the golden dawn’s simile ? 

Dead as the bulrushes round little Moses 
On the old banks of the Nile. 


Where are the Marys, and Anns, and Elizas, 
Loving and lovely of yore ? 

Look in the columns of old Advertisers,— 
Married and dead by the score, 


Where, the gay colts and the ten-year old fillies, 
Saturday’s triumph and joy ? 

Gone, like our friend zééag wxve Achilles, 
Homer’s ferocious old boy, 


Die-away dreams of ecstatic emotion, 
Hopes like young les at play, 

Vows of unheard-of and endless devotion, 
How ye have faded away ! 


Yet, though the ebbing of Time’s mighty river, 
Leave our young blossoms to die, 

Let him roll smooth in his current for ever, 
Till the last pebble is dry! 


Or of this still more amusing trifle :— 


THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS. 


I wrote some lines once on a time, 
In wondrous merry mood, 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good, 


They were so queer, 80 very queer, 
I laughed as I should die ; 
Albeit in a general way 
A sober man am I, 


I called my servant and he came— 
How kind it was of him 

To mind a slender man like me— 
He of the mighty limb! 


“ These to the printer,” I exclaimed, 
And, in my humorous way, 

I added, as a trifling jest, 
“ There’ll be the devil to pay !” 


He took the paper, and I watched ; 
I saw him within ; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 

He read the next, the grin grew bread, 
And shot from ear to ear ; 

He read the third,—a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 








KEADING 


The fourth,—he broke into a roar ; 
The fifth,—his waistband split ; 
The sixth,—he burst five buttons off, 

And tumbled in a fit! .... 


Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man ; 

And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 


In writing the third verse, Mr. Holmes evi- 
dently had in his memory the well-known anec- 
dote about Pope, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and the 
planter. Where so much is good and “ brilliant,” 
it is difficult to select, but we take a few in- 
stances of shrewd observation and witty point 
from ‘‘ Urania, a Rhymed Lesson :’”’— 


Be firm! one constant element in luck 

Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck ; 

Stick to your aim; the mongrel’s hold will slip, 
sut only crowbars loose the bulldog’s grip ; 

Small as he is, the jaw that never yields 

Brings down the bellowing monarch of the fields. 


Yet, in opinions, look not always back ; 

Your wake is nothing, mind the coming track ; 
Leave what you’ve done for what you have to do— 
Don’t be * consistent,” but be simply true. 


The following is exceedingly well-put :— 


Dor’t catch the fidgets—you have found your place 
Just in the focus of a nervous race, 

Fretful to ehange, and rabid to discuss, 

Full of excitements, slways in a fuss ; 

Think of the patriarchs,—then compare as men 
These lean-cheeked maniacs of the tongue and pen! 
Run, if you like, but try to keep your breath ; 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death ; 
And with new notions,—let me change the rule,— 
Dont strike the iron till it’s slightly cool. 


This does not strike you as the writing of an 
enthusiastic or “ earnest’? man, nor does this:— 


If the wild filly Progress thou wouldst ride, 

Have young companions ever at thy side ; 

But would’st thou stride the staunch old mare Success, 
Go with thine elders, though they please thee less, 
Does praise delight thee? Choose some ultra side, 
A sure old recipe, and often tried ; 

Be its apostle, congressman, or bard, 

Spokesman, or Jokesman,—onl¥ drive it hard: 

But know the forfeit which thy choice abides, 

For on two wheels the poor reformer rides— 

One black with epithets the andi throws, 

One white with flattery, painted by the pros..... 


Here are unexceptionable counsels :— 


Stop not, unthinking, every friend you meet, 
To spin your wordy fabric in the street ; 

While you are emptying your colloquial pack, 
The tiend Lumbago jumps upon his back, 

Nor cloud his features with the unwelcome tale 
Of how he looks, if haply thin or pale ; 

Health is a subject for his child, his wife, 

And the rude office that insures his life. 

Look in his face, to meet thy neighbour’s soul, 
Not on his garments, to detect a hole ; 

“ How to observe,” is what thy pages show, 
Pride of thy sex, Miss Harriet Martineau! 

O, what a precious book the one would be 

That taught observers what they’re not to see! .. . 


Two friendly people, both disposed to smile, 
Who meet like others, every little while, 
Instead of passing with a pleasant bow, 
And how dye do? or how’s your uncle now ? 
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Impelled by feelings in their nature kind, 

But slightly weak, and somewhat undefined, 
Rush at each other, make a sudden stand, 

Begin to talk, expatiate, and expand. . . . 
And there they talk in dust, or mud, or snow, 
Both bored to death, and both afraid to go. 

Your hat once lifted, do not hang your fire, 

Nor, like slow Ajax, fighting still, retire : 

When your old castor on your crown you clap, 

Go off; you’ve mounted your percussion cap! .. . 
°° . speak clearly, if you speak at all; 
Carve every word before you let it fall ; 

Don't, like a lecturer or dramatic star, 

Try overhard to roll the British R ; 

Do put your accents in the proper spot ; 
Don’t—let me beg you !—don’t say How? for What? 
And, when you stick on conversation’s burrs, 
Don’t strew your pathway with those dreadful #rs. 
Wear seemly gloves, not black, nor yet too light, 
And, least of all, the pair that once was white ; 
Let the dead party where you told your loves 
Bury in peace its dead bouquets and gloves ; 
Shave like the goat, if so your fancy bids, 

But be a parent—don’t neglect your kids ! 

Have a goodhat . ...» 6 »« 

Virtue may flourish in an old cravat, 

But man and nature scorn the shocking hat ; 
Mount the new castor,—ice itself will melt ; 
Boots, gloves, may fail—the hat is always felt! 
The stately neck is manhood’s manliest part ; 

It takes the life-blood freshest from the heart ; 
With short, curled ringlets close around it spread, 
How light and strong it lifts the Grecian head ! 

I spare the contrast ; it were only kind 

To be a little, nay, intensely blind: 

Choose for yourself—I know it cuts your ear ; 

I know the points will sometimes interfere ; 

I know that often, like the filial John, 

Whom sleep surprised with half his drapery on, 
You show your features to the astonished town, 
With one side standing, and the other down ;— 
But, O, my friend! my favourite fellow-man ! 

If Nature made you on her modern plan, 

Sooner than wander with your windpipe bare, 
The fruit of Eden ripening in the air,— 

With that lean head-stalk, that protruding chin, 
Wear standing collars, were they made of tin, 
And have a neckcloth—by the throat of Jove |! — 
Cut from the funnel of a rusty stove ! 


There is manliness, as well as shrewdness, in 
this advice :— 

Choose well your se¢ ; our feeble nature seeks 

The aid of clubs—the countenance of cliques ; 

And, with this object, settle, first of all, 

Your weight of metal, and your size of ball. 

Track not the steps of such as hold you cheap, 

Too mean to prize, though good e to keep : 

The “ real, genuine, no-mistake Tom Thumbs,” 

Are little people, fed on great men’s crumbs! 


Allowing for a little couleur locale, the next quota- 
tion will do for London as well as for Boston. 
It is one of the best things of the kind we ever 


read :— 


What have we here? A German Sitver Spooy; 
A cheap utensil, which we often see 

Used by the dabblers in wsthetic tea ; 

Of slender fabric, somewhat t and thin, 

Maile of mixed metal, chiefly and tin ; 

The bow] is shallow, and the handle small, 

Marked i ey eee eee ee ee 
$ as it is, its powers are passing strange, 

For all who use it show a wondrous change. 

And first, a fact to make the barbers stare, 

It beats Macassar for the growth of hair ; 
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Nor this alone its magic power displays, 

It alters strangely all their works and ways; 
With uncouth words they tire their tender lungs, 
The same bald phrases on their hundred tongues ; 
“ Ever,” “The Ages” in their page appear, 

** Alway,” the bedlamite is called a “‘ Seer ;” 

On every leaf, the “earnest”’ sage may scan— 
Portentous bore! their “ many-sided man,” 

A weak eclectic, groping vague and dim, 

Whose every angle is a half-starved whim, 

Blind as a mole, and curious as a lynx, 

Who rides a beetle which he calls a “ Sphinx ;” 
And O what questions asked in club- foot rhyme, 
Of Earth the tongueless, and the deaf-mute Time! 
Here, babbling “ Insight” shouts in Nature’s ears 
His last conundrum on the orbs and spheres ; 
There, “ Self-Inspection” sucks its little thumb, 
With “ Whence am I ?” and “ Wherefore did I come?” 


We can well imagine that Boston “ develop- 
ments” may have naturally betrayed a man of 
Holmes’s shrewdness and hate of pompous hum- 
bug into suggested applications which he would 
not care deliberately to insist upon,—but the 
lines are extremely clever. The ‘Stethoscope 
Song” is another illustration of his dislike of 
pretence :— 


There was a young man in Boston town, 
He bought him a stethoscope nice and new, 
All mounted and finished and polished down, 
With an ivory cap, and a stopper too. 


It happened a spider within did crawl, 

And spun him a web of ample size, 
Wherein there chanced one day to fall 

A couple of very imprudent flies. 
The first was a bottle-fly big and blue, 

The second was smaller, and thin and long ; 
So there was a concert between the two, 

Like an octave flute and a tavern gong. 


Now, being from Paris but recently, 

This fine young man would show his skill ; 
And so they gave him, his hand to try, 

An hospital patient extremely ill. 


Mysterious noises were heard when the stetho- 
scope was applied : 


The Lourdonnement is very clear, 
Amphoric buzzing, as I’m alive! 
Five doctors took their turn to hear— 
Amphoric buzzing, said all the five! 
There’s empyema beyond a doubt ; 
We'll plunge a frochar in his side— 
The diagnosis was made out— 
They tapped the patient ; so he died! 


Some disgust is manifested by ‘‘ such as hated 
new-fashioned toys,’’ but “‘this fine young 
man ”’ tries his hand—or his ear—again :— 

There was an old lady who had long been sick, 
Aud what was the matter none did know— 

Her pulse was slow, though her tongue was quick : 
To her this knowing youth did go. 

The stethoscope reveals all sorts of recherchés 

‘‘ bruits,”” and the catastrophe is prompt :— 
Now, when the neighbouring doctors found 
A case so rare had been descried, 
They every day her ribs did pound 
In squads of twenty ; so she died. 

After this, ‘“‘six young damsels slight and 
frail,”” who have taken to “ rhyming sighs with 
skies,” and “loathing their pudding and buttered 
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‘rolls’ are stethoscoped, and told they must die ; 


| but 

A stight post-mortem, if you please, 
| Surviving friends would gratify ! 
Therefore, not unnaturally, 

The six young damsels wept aloud, 


Which so prevailed on six young men, 
That each his honest love avowed, 
Whereat they all got well again, 
' 


To the discomfiture of “ this fine young man”! 


The price of stethoscopes came down ; 
And so he was reduced at last 
To practise in a country town. 


The doctors resort to energetic measures :— 


The doctors, being very sore, 
A stethoscope they did devise, 

That had a rammer to clear the bore, 
With a knob at the end to kill the flies. 


Mr. Holmes (who, by-the-bye, is a physician), 
having ‘ adorned his tale,’’ now ‘points a 
moral,” saying— 

So, use your ears all you that can, 
But don’t forget to mind your eyes, 

Or you may be cheated, like this young man, 
By a couple of silly abnormal flies ! 

Of the more serious productions of Mr. 
Holmes, we would speak with respect and care- 
fulness. But probably he himself will not 
quarrel with us if we say they seem to us to 
have been produced in the very border-land of 
Song, where the air was not sufficientiy bracing 
and inspiring to move the singer to any intense 
and deeply characteristic lay. In the midst of 
really delightful compositions, we find ourselves 
too often in presence of old familiar faces in the 
rhyme, phraseology, and turn of thought, and 
we ask whether we have not known fugitive 
versifiers in magazine corners who, without half 
Dr. Holmes’ general ability and fertile inven- 
tion, have yet evidently possessed a more real 
and overriding ideality of thought, and a more 
distinctive claim to the title— poet. Turn over 
the page at random, and you meet ‘“ tall moun- 
tain pines,” ‘‘ radiant plumes,” a ‘ city sleeping 
‘neath the moonbeam’s glance,” a ‘ pillared 
stone,” a ‘nameless bed,” “soft pinion of the 
air,” ‘orient flowers,” ‘‘pendent eaves,” “dread 
array,” and other very old friends indeed. 
Dead rhymes with bed, girls with curls, mound 
with ground, rolled with gold, bust with dust, 
and so on. So, while nearly all is clever and 
sparkling, with the most musical flow in the 
world, you lay down the book with a feeling of 
disappointment, unpretending as it is. 

We have ourselves ‘“‘laid down the book” 
for an hour to look at the sunset. We saw in 
the west a broad bar of gold, like a camel, an 
ousel, or a whale, in fact “very like a whale,” 
and stepped out. By the time we had reached 
the open fields, one side of the sky was flooded 
with crimson, as if a Titan had bled to death in 
the west, or a wine-cup as big as Chimborazo 
had been tipped over, and allowed to run waste ; 





while the other was spanned by a rainbow, faint 
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in the centre, but bright at the points of inter- 
section with the horizon. We return to our 
desk—it is evident some one has been at our 
traps—never mind, we will open the volume | 
before us again. 

What is this ? 


First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 
Along the wavering vista of his dream. 


And this? 


Then the great moon, on a sudden, 
Ominous, and red as blood, 
Startling as a new creation, 
On the eastern hill-top stood, 
Casting deep and deeper shadows 
Through the inystery of the wood. 


Dread closed huge and vague about her, 
And her thoughts turned fearfully 
To her heart, if there some shelter 
From the silence there might be, 
Like bare cedars leaning inland 
From the blighting of the sea. 


Suddenly the silence wavered 
Like a light mist in the wind, 

For a voice broke gently through it, 
Felt like sunshine by the blind, 
And the dread, like mist in sunshine, 
Furled serenely from her mind ! 








Why, what has happened to Dr. Holmes? 
Let us look again !— | 


Then to side with Truth is noble, when we share her | 
wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame or profit, and ’tis prosperous | 
to be just ; 
Then it is the 
aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord be crucified, | 
And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had | 


denied. 


For Humanity sweeps onward! Where to-day the martyr | 
stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his | 
hands ; | 

Far in front, the cross stands ready, and the crackling | 
fagots burn, "1 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return, | 

To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn! | 


Well! we cry, Heaven disposes all things ; 
but, certes, this is not the Holmes we wotted of 
an hour ago! We marvel if he has altered in | 
the character of his wit? Turn the page again. | 
Ha! Here is ‘“ A Fable for Critics,” Clearly 

it concerns us; let us dip into it :— 


Pheebus, sitting one day in a laurel-tree’s shade, 

Was reminded of Daphne, of whom it was made, 

For the god being one day too warm in his wooing, 

She took to the tree to escape his pursuing ; 

Be the cause what it might, from his offers she shrunk, 
And, Ginevra-like, shut berself up in a trunk... . 

“My case is like Dido’s,” he sometimes remarked, 

“ When I last saw my love, she was fairly embarked ; 
Let hunters from me take this saw, when they need it,— 
You're not always sure of your game when you ve treed it ! 
. « the thought would for ever intrude 
less chance to win her, the more she is wood. 
Ah! it went to my heart, and the still grieves, 
To see those loved graces all taking their leaves ; 

Those charms beyond speech, so enchanting but now, 

As they left me for ever, each making its bough! 


brave man chooses, while the coward stands | 


That you've 
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If her tongue Aad a tang sometimes more than was right, 
Her new bark is worse than ten times her old bite ; 
For alas ! she is dumb, and the proverb holds good, 
She never will cry till she’s out of the wood!” 
This is extremely clever, but somehow 
Confound that Betty!—she came in to stirourfire, 
and disarranged our books. The fact is, we have 
taken up, in mistake for Holmes, the ms of 
James Russert Lowett! If you like the taste 
you have had of the “ Fable for Critics,” you 
will thank us for more, and we will proceed, 
before dealing with Mr. Lowell’s general pre- 
tensions as a poet, to give a few extracts. The 
worst things to be said of this remarkably bril- 
liant production of its most accomplished author 
are, first, that Leigh Hunt’s “Feast of the 
Poets’’ was written before it; secondly, that it 
is too diffuse, containing few or none of those 
expressive concentrations which make its prede- 
cessor’s glory and charm (e¢.g., 
And Southey’s was mountain-ash, plucked in the wind) ; 


thirdly, that it is wearisomely clever — of 
which Mr. Lowell seems to have had a fore- 
boding ; for he says— 

I call this a Fable for Critics—you think it’s 

More like a display of my rhythmical trinkets. 
Precisely! You should have given us, Mr. 
Lowell, a little less of that spitefully, pertinaci- 
ously ingenious rhyming; or a few more pas- 
sages of weight and fire, to relieve the general 
effect. Such passages, for example, as that in 
the ‘ Feast of the Poets,” from 

He said, and the place all seemed swelling with light, 





Down to 
Seemed a world of bright vision set floating in sound! 


But, after all deductions made, the “ Fable 
for Critics’ is a glorious production; full of 
wit, and finest critical discrimination, and in- 
terspersed with touches of real poetry. We 
should be sorry to be understood as speaking in 
depreciation of anything we so heartily admire. 
As to selecting the “‘ gems,’’ we are, on our 
honour, utterly puzzled how to proceed, and 
humbly bespeak the patience of Mr. Lowell and 
his friends, if we leave out any of their special 
titbits: but our object is to send readers to the 
poem itself, and thereto we shall devoutly labour! 

EMERSON. 

A Plotinus-Montaigne, where the Egyptian’s gold mist, 

And the Gascon’s shrewd wit, cheek-by-jowl co-exist ; 

All admire, and yet scarcely six converts he’s got, 

To I don't (nor they either) exactly know what ; 

For though he builds glorious temples, ’tis odd 

He leaves never a doorway to get in a god! 

CARLYLE AND EMERSON. 

To compare E. with Plato would be vastly fairer— 

Carlyle’s the more burly, but E. is the rarer ; 

C.’'s the Titan, as shaggy of mind as of limb, 

E. the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and slim ; 

C. gives Nature and God hie own fits of the blues, 

dims common-sense with mystical hues ; 

E. sits in a mystery calm intense, 

And looks y around him with sharp common sensc. 

C. shows you how every-day matters unite 

With the dim transdiurnal recesses of night,— 
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While E., in a plain preternatural way, 
mysteries matters of mere every-day. 
C. labours to get at the centre, and then 
Takes a reckoning from there of his actions and men ; 
E. calmly assumes the said centre as granted, 
And, given himself, has whatever is wanted ! 
N. P. WILLIS. 


So innate a cockney, that, had he been born 

Where plain bare-skin’s the only full-dress that is worn, 
He’d have given his own such an air that you'd say 
?T had been made by a tailor to lounge in Broadway. 


THEODORE PARKER. 


Here comes Parker, the Orson of parsons; a man 

Whom the Church undertook to put under her ban, 

The Church of Socinius, I mean,—his opinions 

Being So-(ultra)-cinian, they shocked the Socinians ! 

. - he talks in one breath of Confutzee, Cass, Zerdusht, 

Jack Robinson, Peter the Hermit, Strass, Dathan, 

Cush, Pitt (not the bottomless, ‘hat he’s no faith in), 

Pan, Pillicock, Shakespear, Paul, Toots, Monsieur 
Tonson, 

Aldebaran, (Eliander, Ben Khorat, Ben Jonson, 
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| And, in short, the American every thing elses, 
Each ‘a charging the other with envies and jealousies! 
. ‘ > int le Miltons and antes, 

er ten Byrons, one Coleridge, three Shelleys, 
Two Raphacls, six Titians, (I think) one Apelles, 
| Leonardos and Rubenses plenty as lichens, 
| One—(but that one is plenty)—American Dickens, 

A whole flock of Lambs, any number of Tennysons. 
MARGARET FULLER. 

She may enter on duty to-day, if she chooses, 

And remain Jiring-woman, for life, to the Muses! 

We must pause. Poor Margaret! We sus- 

‘pect there is at least one couplet about her, 

‘which Mr. Lowell would be glad to blot, now; 

though a personal pun cannot ‘‘ vex the dull, 

cold ear of death.” Alas, poor Margaret ! 

In glancing at Mr. Lowell’s Biglow Papers,* 
we are reminded of the freedom with which 
some of our transatlantic friends, and he, among 
the rest, introduce the Divine Name in the midst 





Thoth, Richter, Joe Smith, Father Paul, Judah Morris, 

Musawus, Muretus—hem !—, Scorpionis, 

Maccabee, Maccaboy, Mac—Mac—ah! Machiavelli, 

Condorcet, Count D’Orsay, Conder, Say, Ganganelli, 

Orion, O’Connell, the Chevalier D’O 

(Whom the great Sully speaks of), ro war, the great toe 

Of the statue of Jupiter! . . ° 

. . P.’s creed than this may be ‘lighter or dar ker, 

But in one thing ’tis clear he has faith—namely, Parker. 

BRYANT, 

He’s a Cowper condensed, with no eraziness bitten, 

And the advantage that Wordsworth before him has 
written. 

Ungnalified merits, I'll grant, if you choose, he has ’em, 

But he lacks the one merit of kindling enthusiasm ; 

If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 

Like being stirr’d up with the very North Pole! 


Joun Neat is not a very significant name to | 
the general reader in England, but the whole 
passage about him is so fine that we give it 
almost entire :— 


He might have been poet, but that in its stead, he 
Preferr’d to believe that he was so already ; 
Too hasty to wait till art’s ripe fruit should drop, 
He must pelt down an ur ripe and colicky crop... . 
Who, with very good natural gifts as a bard, 
Broke the strings of his lyre out by striking too hard, | 
Because song drew less instant attention than noise— 
Ah, men do not know how muelh strength is in poise! | 
No vain man matures, he makes too much new wood, 
His blooms are too thick for the fruit to be good. 

he throws his mind always too far, | 
And whisks out flocks of comets, but never a star ; 
He has so much muscle, and loves so to show it, 
That he strips himself naked, to prove he’s a poet; | 
He plumped into Helicon up to the waist, 
And muddied the stream ere he took his first taste. 


HAWTHORNE. 


There is Hawthorne, with genius so shrinking and rare, 
That you hardly at first see the strength that is there ;... 
Hle’s a John Bunyan Fouqué, a Puritan Tieck.... 


POE. 
Here comes Poe, with his Raven, like Barnaby Rudge, 
Three-fifths of him genius, and two-fifths sheer fudge, 
Who talks like a book of iambs and footametres, 
In a way to make people of common sense damn metres. 
THE MOD. 
But what’s that ? A mass-meeting ? No, there come, 


in lots, 
The American Disraelis, Bulwers, and Scots, g 








~*~ 





— 


‘But we all enjoy, as heartily as Mr. 


of incongruous matter. This freedom is, in 
fact, a too-frequent characteristic of modern 
verse-ravings over here, but we think our -spas- 
modic poets use the awfullest word so much 
because it is the biggest, and with feelings 
analogous to those which prompt them to “ the 
,| abysses,” “the eternities,’ ‘the Ages,” ‘the 
'| Infinite,” and so on. Mr. Lowell’s is, we 
honestly believe, not a religious mind. Let us 
be clear. He has a noble morale, the most ad- 

vanced sympathies, and so much of the religious 
nature as necessarily belongs to the poetic, Ley 
the admiration of the perfect; but in the element 
of reverence we unhesitatingly pronounce his reli- 
gious feelings deficient—as, we think, are the 
religious feelings of Americans in general. We 
are not sure that, taking Mr. Lowell’s writings 
in the mass, there is one reader in five who 
would feel with ourselves upon the point in 
question, but almost every one must feel a degree 
of revulsion over Mr. Hosea Biglow’s way of 
expressing himself in these lines :— 


God hez sed so, plump and fairly, 
It’s ez long as it is broad, 

And you've got to get up airly, 
Ef you want to take in God. 


Ef you take a sword, and dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 

Gov’ment aint to answer for it— 
God’ll send the bill to you! 


Lowell 
would wish, such verses as these. Godly 
Yankee editor loguitur :— 


I du believe with all my soul, 
In the gret Press’s freedom— 

To pint the people to the goal, 
An’ in the traces lead ’em. 


* * * * * 
In short, I firmly du believe 
In humbug generally ; 
For it’s a thing that I perceive 
To hev a solid valley ! 





* Delf and Trtibner. 











READING RAIDS. 


And the Opinions of ‘John P. Robinson” are 
welcome to those who can carry the savour of 
anything funny about them for a lifetime ;—and 
to those who can’t, but who relish it at the 
moment. Mr. Lowell is warm upon the peace 
question :— 
We war gettin on nicely up here to our village, 
With good old idees o’ wats right and wat aint ; 
We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war and pillage, 
And that eppylets warnt the best mark of a saint ; 
But John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez that kind o’ thing’s an exploded idee ! 
Mr. Robinson’s appreciation of Palestinian 
enlightenment is fine :— 
Parsan Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
That th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail coats, 
An’ marched round in front of a drum and a fife, 
To git some on ’em office and some on ’em votes : 
But John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee! 
All “progress” tendencies are sure of Mr. 
Lowell: he himself says, rié Phebus :— 

There is Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb, 
With a whole bale of isms tied together in rhyme— 
and the causes of ‘‘ popular elevation” and the 
abolition of slavery receive the best aid of his 
pen. There is a splendid burlesque of a speech 
of Mr. Calhoun’s, in which, after Mr. C. is made 
to say that slavery depends on complexion, he 

goes on: 


Ef brains wuz to settle it (horrid reflection !) 
Which of our onnable body’d be safe ? 


and Mr. Lowell’s idea of Mr. Calhoun’s idea of 
Heaven’s idea comes out thus, in perhaps the 
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For there’s nothing we read of in torture’s inventions, 
Like a well-meaning dunce, with the best of intentions. 


The truth is, Mr. Lowell, like ag 4 other men 
of great faculties, poets especially, has too good 
and appreciative a memory, and far too much 
verbal facility. We hope we shall not be 
judged harshly, if we say that it would be 
better for his fame if he had written nothing 
but “‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal,” ‘The Fable 
for Critics,” ‘‘The Captive,” ‘ Rosaline,” part 
of “The Present Crisis,’ ‘The Fountain,” 
‘‘The Syren,” “The Bireh-Tree,” ‘‘ Song, to 
M. L.,” and “Si Descendero in Infernum 
Ades!’ with perhaps a couple more of the 
small poems. ‘The ‘‘ Memorial Verses” we dis- 
like, and fancy Whittier is happier (any one 
trying to get a pun out of this expression will 
be prosecuted !) at that sort of thing. If we re- 
frain from abusing the ‘‘ Sonnets,” it is in defe- 
rence to the opinions of those who praise them 
and profess to admire the English Sonnet, which 
we do not. We would beg to suggest to Mr. 
Lowell, who is, we believe, a hard-working 
littérateur and editor, that he should intensify 
his powers as much as possible, throw away the 
diffuseness which is so fatally easy to a man who 
is too clever by half, and cultivate in his trains 
of thought and feeling and his mental associa- 
tions generally, the spirit of reverence in which 
the American character is so deficient. We do 
not want a dong poem from him; this is not the 
time of day for epics, if even Mr. Lowell were 
an epic genius; but we should like to have from 
him something which should be pure Lowell, and 
remind us of no one else. At present, ‘ The 


second-best passage in the whole Biglow | Vision of Sir Launfal’”’ is the work in connexion 


Papers :— 


with which his name is most cherished by us; 


“The mass ought to labour, and we lay on soffies (sofas), | and, passing over the passage beginning “ What 


That’s the reason I want to spread freedom’s aree ; 
It puts all the conninest on us in office, 
An’ reelizes our Maker’s orig’nal idee !””— 
Sez John C, Calhoun, sez he—- 
“* That’s ez plain,” sez Cass, 
“ Ez that some one’s an ass,— 
It’s ez clear ez the sun is at noon,” sez he. 
We think Mr. Lowell is now safe in our 
readers’ kind thoughts as a wit and humourist; 
and some fragmentary quotations we made on 
turning the corner from Holmes to him will 
have prepared them for hearing him called a 
Poet of much power and excellence. But he is 
over-read. He is, no doubt, as well aware as we 
are, perhaps better,—that ‘‘ Rosaline”’ and 
“Trené”’ are Tennysonian (though the former 
is a fine poem), and that the “ Legend of Brit- 
tany”’ is palpably—almost obtrusively—like 
Keats, though even there we catch Tennysonian 
echoes now and then. Sometimes he is careless 
and prosaic— 
Mordred, for such was the young Templasr’s name. 
Sometimes rough and inharmonious— 
Fresh blocd through Time’s shrunk veins be hurled. 
Sometimes a straightforward copyist—listen, 
shade of Peter Plymley ! 





| 





is so rare as a day in June?’’ because it has been 
so frequently quoted that it must be familiar, 
we give an exquisite piece of frost-work from 
the prelude to Part 11. :— 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers 
On open wold and hill-top bleak, 
It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet in the wanderer’s cheek : 
It carried a shiver everywhere ; 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare. 
The little brook heard it, and built a roof 


. 
? 


'*’Neath which he could house him, winter-proof : 


All night, by the white stars’ a 
He groined his arches, and mate 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars, 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars ; 
He sculptured every summer delight, 

In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 


gleams, 
his beams ; 


Down through a frost-leaved forest ben | 
mere apeege. aisles of stee)-stem trees 
ing to counterfeit a breeze ; 


Sometimes, the roof no fret-work knew, 

But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved, in sharp relief, 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 

Senssthees it was dinghy, smsosth ond diate 

For the of beav’n to shine through; and here 
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He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops, 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
Which crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one: 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter palace of ice ; 
”Twas as if every image that mirrored lay’ 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each flitting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry, 

By the elfin builders of the frost. 


We have left ourselves little space to speak of 


a gentleman for whose vigorous and feeling 


verses we have a profound appreciation; we 
mean that “child of labour” and quondam 
shoe-maker, Joun G. Wuuttrrer. We would 
fain crack a joke with him about his running 
down ‘ Watts’ unmelodious psalm”’ in the blank 
verse preface to the ‘‘ Bridal of Pennacook,” 
—said blank verse being about the blankest and 
most ‘‘ unmelodious’ we ever chanced to read. 
We would fain tell him, also, that he writes too 
much, and that it is not reverent to talk of 
** paining the generous ear of God,” though we 
forgive this slip, because in ‘ Cassandra 
Southwick” and other poems, we do recognise 
a reverential nature. We would fain console 
him, if we might, for Blackiwoed’s ridicule (not 
undeserved) of ‘ Barclay of Ury,” and ask him 
for more “‘progress’’ poems like ‘‘ The Reformer,” 
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,and more pretty pictures like that in the verses 
headed with the dear and sainted name of 
| Channing : 

| 
The slopes lay green with summer rains, 
The western wind blew fresh and free, 
And glimmered down the orchard lanes 

The white surf of the sea. 


But literary reputation is not the object which 
lies nearest to Mr. Whittier’s heart, we believe, 
and he will forgive us, if we only hint at all 
‘this, and give him a kindly God-speed. 

There isa brief word remaining to be said. 
It is a delicate thing to assume the critical 
‘attitude towards men of genius, and we do 
‘earnestly hope we have done it without giving 
ourselyes ‘‘airs’’ too common in our fraternity. 

The authors whose names head this paper have 
our sincerest respect, and many of their golden 
}words will always dwell in our loving re- 


'collection.* 











_ Since the above was written, a friend has obligingly 
\informed us that the theory of the critic in the North 
| British Review is, that “the poetic or imaginative 
faculty is the power of intellectually producing a new 
or artificial concrete.’ We believe this very ingenious 
‘and apparently all-embracing generalisation is, like 
| other attempts of the kind, a failure; and hope some day, 
to explain our belief after the writer’s amplification of 

his doctrine shall have had our best consideration. . 





THE COFFEE-HOUSES OF 


THE RESTORATION. 


Tue coffee-houses of the reign of Charles the thcir introduction, there had been proclamations 
Second may be reckoned among the institutions. in the Gazette suppressing and restoring them ; 
which have supplied, in all ages and countries, | emissaries passed between them and the Court ; 
by their mingled social and political character, | and a long and able pamphlet war had been 
the functions of modern journalism—foc? of | waged upon their merits. An historian assigns 
intelligence, opinion, and sentiment. Such pre-| their opposition as the reason of the inefficiency 





eminently were the theatre and the games of | 
Greece. It was there, rather than before the | 


bema or the amphictyonic council, that the 
statesman felt the pulse of the people,—that 
patriotism tested the treacherous or miserly 
citizen,—that Greece itself declared adhesion to 
an alliance or a philosophy. If from a drama 
abounding in all shades of delicate aphorism the 
martial thought was singled out for applause by 
the audience, it augured popularity to the mer- 
chant who had offered his ships to Cimon, and 
safety to the artizan who had taken his bribe. 
And it was not difficult for the judges who wit- 
nessed the fury of the populace at the sophisms 
‘ot Euripides to shape their decision against that 
philosopher who was his patron and friend. 
Let it not appear too much to compare the 
coffee-houses of 1680 to the Greek theatre or 
the baths of Pompey, the tombs of the Via 
Sacra, the caravanserai, the resort of pilgrims, 
the well of the Desert, the salons, or the Prado. 
Before that year, and but twenty years after 


of a law; a King’s evidence pleads their influ- 
ence as an excuse for his wonderful inventive- 
ness. ‘‘ The attempt,’ says the Honorable Roger 
North, ‘‘to send the four lords to the Tower 
availed nothing, for the coffee-houses still main- 
tained the point. And no one could venture in 
them unless he were able to argue the point 
whether the Parliament were dissolved or not.” 
‘‘ By frequenting cotfee-houses,” says Danger- 
| field, ‘‘I came to a knowledge of the times, and 
discovered their temper to be much inclined to 
sedition. Speech therein was very free, and 
treason was spoken with that liberty as though 
there were no laws against it.’ We propose to 
glance at a few of the principal coffee-houses of 
this epoch, and to indicate the causes of the 
| great importance they attained. 

Long before Thevenot made known the virtues 
of coffee to Paris, or Edwards and Jacobs to 
London and Oxford, there seems to have been 
suspected by Governments far east some con- 
nexion between the coffee-plant and political 
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discontent. In Smyrna the influence of science, 
in Cairo that of religion, was exerted to the dis- 
couragement of the berry, that until Pope’s 
time 
made the politician wise, 
To see through all things with his half-shut eyes. 

But neither the wise men with their treatises, 
nor the muftis with the Koran, availed against 
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prince. Here I live in ease and plenty, and 
though I quarrel with the master, yet never 
trouble myself about paying the reckoning, for 
one fool and another pays it for me. The poet 


that brings here wit in his head need never 
/carry money in his pocket.” 


There were the 
countries also of the long robe, of the treasury, 
of the sword. The last of these was an ex- 


the attractions of the beverage without the aid of | ception to the ordinary rules, which had every- 


the civil power. Throughout Egypt and Syria 
coffee-houses were again and again suppressed 
and re-established; and Sir Dudley North fine 
ing, on his return to London, among ‘‘ many new 
things, such as clipt-money and exchange-men,”’ 
these institutions, related how the sale of coffee 
was confined in Constantinople to the open air 


and the narrow streets, so that only few could | 


converse at a time. The first London cofive- 


house-keeper was the servant of Mr. Daniel | 


Edwards, a Turkey merchant, a Ragusian youth, 
named Pasquée Roset, who was directed by his 
master to sell this liquor to relieve him from the 
visits of curiosity which he received in conse- 
quence of the novelty. He entered into part- 
nership with one Bowman, the coachman of his 
master’s son-in-law, and established a coffee- 
house at the sign of his own head, in George- 
yard, Lombard-street. They soon separated 


where else the authority of law. They were all 

closed by ten at night. They were wonders of 

sobriety and decency for that age. All disturb- 
ances were promptly quelled. In more than 

/one swearing was punished by a shilling fine. 

The versified rules published by one coffee- 

‘house and generally received, enacts— 

To keep the house more quiet and frome blame, 

We banish hence dice, cards, and every game ; 

Nor can allow of wagers that exceed 

Five shillings, which oftimes much trouble breed. 

_ Thus there never was any pretence of putting 
them down under a charge of their being riotous 
and disorderly, and no amusement was possible 
but discussing a broadside or the (Gazette. 
‘“‘ They are,” says a scribbler, “‘ the sanctuary of 

health, the nursery of temperance, the delight of 

frugality, the academy of civility, and the free 
school of ingenuity.” They constituted also 


under the press of business, and the latter opened | guilds of trade, reviews of fashion and literature, 
a shop in St. Michael’s-churchyard. Here was | the consulting-rooms of the highest physicians, 
apprenticed to him ‘‘ Jonathan” Paynter, the | the studio of artists, the rendezvous of the most 
first in the trade. About the same time (1657) | eminent men of science, and, most important to 
an enterprising barber, a Mr. Farr, opened the the provinces, the compitum of intelligence to 


well-known Rainbow, No. 15, Fleet-street, 
where the Phoenix Fire Assurance Company, the 
second in London, fixed its office in 1682. Other 
towns were scarcely behind London in the popu- 
larity and rapid increase of these houses; for at 
Oxford, one Jacobs, a Jew, established perhaps 
the first in England; and at Cambridge it is 
recorded, as to the credit of Dr. John North, 
that he was less greedy after what was astir than 
the other scholars, ‘‘ who spent hours in these 
places chatting and learning the news, which,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘is none of their business.” 
In London they soon became so exceedingly 
numerous as to be divided by pamphleteers, for 
the convenience of satire, into districts—each 


appropriated by some particular rank, trade, or 


profession. Each state had, like a separate 
country, its particular manners and customs, 
regulations, jealousies, and drinks. ‘ Here you 
may inspect the fruitful country of trade, that 
has turned blue aprons into fur gowns and a 
kitchen-tub into a gilded chariot.” More se- 
cluded was the region of science, “the barren 
country of the philosopher’s stone ;” then “‘ the 
level country of poetasters and Presbyterian 
parsons,” &c. The writer affectionately remem- 
bers ‘‘his own dear country,” that of literature 
and Bohemia, among the queerest corners of 
London, the region that is consecrated to Bacchus 
and Apollo, that abounds in nectar, that “‘ won- 


'the newsletter writers. In every chief coffee- 
house one or more of these men were to be seen 
'taking notes, in a great hurry and in not the 
most cleanly costume, of the duke’s last victory, 
the duchess’s last oath, and Whycherley’s last 
repartee ; the length of Buckingham’s new wig, 
the latest Whitehall scandal, and the most 
authentic version of Stafford’s execution. The 
‘liquors drunk were very various, and particular 
to districts, houses, or sets. The music-houses 
‘had a mixture favourable to the voice, which 
was best compounded at the Little Devil’s 
' Coffee-house, in Goodman’s-fields, and was much 
/consumed in the north-west, or musical quarter 
‘of Bartholomew Fair. Tea was affected at 
Garraway’s, which introduced it. The Puritan 
| coffee-houses possessed exclusively a famous cor- 
| dial of a rich and dark colour. One drink 
called Jelly-brath was introduced at the Dia- 
pente Coffee-house. Another was well known 
to the City gentlemen at Jonathan’s; and 
at the Three Cranes was served a Herefordshire 
redstreak, made of rotten apples. And, generally, 
‘‘ tea and aromatick were handed, as of course,” 
(says a writer of 167—) “‘to the sweet-toothed 
gentlemen; betonay and rosade to the addle- 
headed customer ; black reeruiting chocolate for 
the consumptive gallant; true Brunswiek mum 
brewed at St. Catherine’s, ale in penny m 
not so big as a taylor’s thimble, and coffee in 





der-working liquor that erects a poet into a| measures and for all men.” ‘The customer had 
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no difficulty in finding his way to a coffee-house. | an habitual entrée, the newest embroidery on 
It was always indicated by—then a very palpable | their habits, and the latest scent in their ‘‘snush.” 
distinction—a “fine glass lantern ”’ of a certain | They swore their masters’ oaths, aped the pe- 
form. Entering, he paid his penny at the bar culiar accent of fashionable speech, and’ fenced 
to a “‘ Phillis light and splendid,” placed there and paraded with the torches that were to en- 
for attraction’s sake by the good man, and for lighten the sparks’ unsteady steps when the 
this had his choice of the above-mentioned hour of ten struck the legal time for closing. 
beverages and of a dozen others. He was gene- | At the end of this entry, a few steps led to “ an 
rally received by the landlord, who was nearly | old-fashioned room of a cathedral tenement,” 
always a character, and whose manner showed , furnished, like a knight’s dining-room, with 
at once to what class the house belonged. In clean and polished floors and nut-brown shining 
one place he was a songster or a fiddler; in an-| tables, on which stood rows of steaming dishes 
other, he was famous in either inviting or re-|of coffee, and wax candles. The crowd that 
pelling visitors—the last, perhaps, the greater/| divided its attention between these and their 
merit, where every house was specially appro- | boxes, had but little to spare for political discus- 
priated. One of the sharers in the pamphlet|sion. Their news was generally scandal, and 
war describes him:—‘‘ Though he be no great| their only prejudice against cropped hair and 
traveller, yet he is in continual motion, but it is|sad-colour. Their leaders of party were the 
only from the fireside to the table and door,/men who, bearing the newest wig from the 
and his tongue goes infinitely faster than his | latest levée, enlightened the satirists and gave 
feet—his grand study being readily to answer) law to perruquiers. The beaux’ chief occupa- 
the threadbare question, ‘What news have you, | tion was to flutter about, bearing their hats in 
master?’ Then with a grave whisper, yet such | their hands out of care for the foretops of their 
as all the room may hear it, he discovers some} wigs, bowing to their most distinguished ac- 
mysterious intrigue of State told him last night} quaintance with the greatest novelty a salute 
by one that is barber to the taylor of a mighty | and Buckingham’s own toss of the sword; hum- 
great courticr, relating this with no less formality | ming the Whitehall mnuets and bortes, and in 
than a preacher delivers his first sermon; and|the perpetual interchanging of snuff; chatting, 
he is forced twenty times to break the thread of in what Sir Roger North styles “the Court 
his tale by such necessary parenthesis as, ‘ Wife, | tune,” of the perplexities of the ‘ Paapish 
sweep up those loose corns of tobacco, and see} Plaat,” the ‘“daags”’ they had advertised in 
the liquor boil not over.’’’ A lively sketch of| the Gazettes, and other topics less innocent, but 
the more general talk is given us by another:—)| more in the manner of a professional pursuit. 
‘‘These are the places where several knights- | But the rank of the frequenters rendered this 
errants come to seat themselves together at the | house of more importance, and brought it under 
same table, without knowing one another, and| more notice and suspicion than the silent airs, 
yet talk as familiarly as though they had been} the short visits, and generally petty conversa- 
a dozen years acquainted. They have scarcely | tion of the customers seemed to deserve. By 
taken their seats when a certain liquor is handed | men of power, and those aspiring to it, the in- 
to them which has the virtue of making them! fluence of Man’s Coffee-house was easily won, 
talk and prattle about everything but what they | and was well worth winning. Many were 
should do. Now they tell their several adven-| knights of boroughs whose sole ambition 
tures by sea and land, how they conquered the| was another grade in the militia service. 
giant, were overcome by the lady, and bought a; There were great numbers who assiduously 
pair of waxed boots at Northampton to go a/ visited Man’s with a view to a ship in the nayy 
wooing in. One was commending his wife, an-/or other sinecure, of which there were several 
other his horse, and another said he had the/at that time at fhe disposal of the patrons of 
best smoked beef in all Christendom,” &c. But) this establishment. Very frequent attendants 
the conversation of course was principally ac- | were officers of the army who wanted interest 
cording to the occupation, so to say, of the estab- | for promotion or for the payment of money due; 
lishment. 'young cavaliers who were hoping for compen- 

Long conspicuous among the most exclusive | sation for their lessened rent-rolls and the many 
houses, for fashion in dress, phrase, and criti- | sacrifices of their families; old and loyal 
cism, was Man’s Coffee-house, so called from | troopers who longed for nothing but thanks and 
the founder, Dr. Alexander Man. ‘This stan- | recognition (though these had also their peculiar 
dard of taste and etiquette stood on the river‘ grave coflve-house,” by Temple-bar, much 
bank behind Charing-cross and close upon the haunted by the news collectors); and, more 
Admiralty office. The principal room was ap- | numerous than all, the members and citizens 
proached through a dark entry, crowded—uatil | who would go all lengths against the Puritans, 

















the company up-stairs separated—with the 
Jeameses and Yellow-plushes of the day. These 
constituted a most efficient guard of the sanctity 
of the spot from plebeian intrusion. Their 
sneers and frowns warned away all who had not 





whose simplicity was as fatal to business as plea- 
sure, and generally against the party whose 
policy was dangerous to the receipt of the bribes 
of Louis Quatorze. Man’s, in fine, was the 
resort of ‘ place-hunters, bribe-lovers, and 
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Puritan-haters ;”’ French agents and mysterious | Jeffries. Over their by no means stinted punch 
messengers, for whose especial use some side! the ancient worthies smiled wae ee 
rooms were reserved; simple fops, who n&er | over the last despatch from the Medw 

dreamed of treachery, or of anything but cos- | grew eloquent with indignation and ante Se 
tume; writers of wicked broadsides, seeking about the pensions from Versailles and the great 
content in a third-rate patronage ; men of many | City calamities. Here and at the Quakers’, 
shades of honest stupidity, oscillating between | which, by- the- -bye, was celebrated for its “ pur- 
this house and the saloons of nobility, never | ple nectar,” there reigned a comparative and, 
attaining, in spite of all efforts, the easy | except for the conversation, almost an absolute 
habit and ready repartee which could alone silence. There was none of the usual haste and 
erase their names from the list of the State’ S| bustle of places of entertainment. There was 
creditors. A new-comer was seldom well! no ringing of bar bells—no brawling of drawers 
received, as he was pretty certain, if well | —no footmen’s state about the doors—no noisy 
dressed, to be a rival in the same race. | revellers insisting upon outsitting ten by the 
But if any one escaped the flunkies below wae | aoe k. All salutations were brief and’ low. 
had the slightest trace of a country garb, or wore | There were no bows or shaking of hands, no hat 
anything but a forty-guinea perr uke, or affected | doflings or even nods. In their stern dread of 
moderation in powder or decorum in speech, or | | hypocrisy they ran into an opposite excess. 
did not pronounce o like a and # like o7, or called| But, to the advantage of real morality, the 
for a pipe and a dish of politician’s porridge, no | severity of their manners was towards the close 
amount of officious sneering advice, or banter | of Charles the Second’s reign somewhat re- 
and avoidance, was spared to get rid of him. A|laxed. They had always abhorred drinking of 
special fire of emulous wit was immediately | healths; but now they drunk healths indirectly 





on upon him, and poured on unsparingly, | 
until the unlucky intruder left the fops to their 
triumphant and congratulatory pinches, and was 
glad to take refuge from the gibes of the men in 
livery in the nearest open house. 

This was Locket’s, over the way, which be- 
came the fashionable tavern and evening-house 
of the frequenters of Man’s. ‘‘ We drove,” says 
one satirist, ‘‘as naturally from Man’s to the 
parade as from Locket’s to the play.”’ Every 
coffee-house of note had its peculiar tavern. 





Thus, in Prior and Montague, Mouse says to 
Mouse— | 
Leave, leave this hoary shed, these lonely Hills, 


And dine with me at Groleau’s—smoke at Will's. 
With evening wheels we'll drive about the Park ; 





Finish at Locket’s, and go Home in the Dark. 


Such was the Fops’ Coffee-house. It lasted | 
long, for De Foe mentions it as even in his time | 
frequented by courtiers, paymasters, &c. It is, 
not to be confounded with another house of the 
same name (Young Man’s), but of much less note, 
which was to the age of William what Crock- 
ford’s was to that of George LII. 

In direct contrast to Man’s were the Puritans’ 
Coffee-house in Aldersgate-street and the Quakers’ 
Cotfee-house in Finch-lane. None were more 
exclusive than the former. 
was, when political, not of a nature to be 
allowed to meet prying ears, and when it was 
not political it was severely religious. The 
landlord was himself attached to the creed of 
‘the Lord’s people,” and was famous for 
adroitly routing suspicious visitors. Here the 
faithful recalled the days of Oliver, and mingled 
the speculation of another possible revolution 
With news of the election, the new conventicle, 
and the last hard laws. Here the Great Plot 


obtained most implicit credence, and King’s 
evidence were biggest with awful hints of the 
next batch that was to come before Judge 








The conversation | in 


and, as it were, by strategy: ‘“‘Do thou take 
another cup, and I will do likewise, and let us 
wish each other well.” By this partial unbend- 
ing of discipline, the influence of these two 
houses, as of Puritan society generally, was 
much extended. Thus the institution of coffee- 
houses was of a double social benefit with re- 
spect to this sect. The necessities and at- 
tractions of frequent intercommunion toned down 
much that was most ludicrous and unpopular 
in their conduct; and, besides the advan 

of organisation, it kept steadily before the public 
eyes the worth and number of the race that 


/maintained their patriotism and life intact in a 


city that had lost both moral and political sense 
of duty. With the Puritans’ Coffee-house is 
associated the memory of one of the most 
famous of the coffee-house orators. He was 
| styled “‘ the Major,’’ in compliment to his having 
been an officer in the Parliamentary army, and 
having served with Cromwell through the three 
kingdoms. ‘‘ He spoke well, with art and au- 
thority ; knew the arguments that touched men’s 
opinions, and was not unprovided with those 
that touched their interests, and was not only 
willingly heard but also ‘much applauded,” 
This man played a concealed but important part 
the Popish Plot. He was taken in by the 
apparent enthusiasm of Dangerfield, harboured 
him, supplied him with funds, and was his sup- 
porter and encourager throughout. 

In contrast equally strong were the Suburban 
and City coffee-houses. The former were the 
head-quarters of Sunday holiday-makers—Moll’s 
Hole, for instance, where Dame Butterfield had 
much notoriety for her Essex calf and bacon. 
But those places being taverns, and too distant 
for the daily resort of citizens, had Prem ck of 
the peculiar influence of these 
Not so the Widow’s (Pod ome at ning. 
Its proximity to Bagnigge- Wells and Mr 
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new music-house secured it a thriving set of 
casual visitors. But it had a number of cus- 
tomers of its own, the citizens generally not 


caring to traverse the fields at dark back into} 


the City. Some elegant broadside writers, whose 
haunts were Will’s and the Piazza, have covered 
with slander this remote and vulgar house,—the 
ultima thule of the coffee-house tribe; but the 
widow probably never knew her ill-reputation, 
and the satires of course never reached her 
table. The entrance was long, low, dark, and 
irregular, terminating in a precipitous ladder 
with a rope for a bannister. These were not 
the kind of stairs to attract the coats and 
perrukes that came to Islington to see Nell 
Gwynne. ‘The struggle up this steep ascent 
was rewarded by the attainment of a good- 
sized room, sufficiently comfortable in itself, and 
decidedly more inviting than the majority of 
the private rooms of its frequenters. If the 
floor was rather broken, it was well rubbed ; and 
if brown paper was substituted for a few window- 
panes, the glass im esse commanded a green and 
cheerful prospect. The pint coffee-pots were 
always ready by the antique and well-filled 
grate, and the famed Islington cakes were 
ranged in astonishing numbers along the shelves; 
an old-fashioned clock, in a crazy case and of 
very doubtful accuracy, stood in one corner; 
some reverend prints from the Old ‘Testament 
and abstracts of Acts of Parliament against 
swearing and drinking hung round the walls. 
At the further end of an ample table sat 
the hostess, a buxom widow in an elbow 
chair. Her bible lay generally before her, 
on which she was wont to place her spec- 
tacles as place-keeper when she rose to at- 
tend her evening visitors. And these were in 
great numbers, and the chief support of her 
house — they were the London Apprentices. 
The power of this body was such that all their 
places of resort were of importance. After the 
labour of the day, it was here, aud at similar 
suburban spots, where was fostered that spirit of 
union and ftreemasonry which made them always 
a suspicious, and often a formidable body. They 
had acted an important part in the Restoration, 
and their frequent tumults and riots alarmed 
as much as they puzzled the Court. They were 
numerous, vigorous, and daring; chiefly of 
respectable birth and some education. Many 
assembled here had had comrades executed for 
high treason, and might themselves have been 
under warrant. Here might have been organised 
the great riot of 1668, when the Apprentices 
rose in great numbers to pull down the dis- 
orderly houses of the City. We may imagine 
them discussing and dividing, without disturb- 
ing the deaf dame over her “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
upon the question of King Charles’ advances 
towards conciliating their favour, and on the 
propriety of eating his present of a brace of 
bucks at their coming annual dinner at Sadler’s 
Hall, Of all the peculiar influences that were 


|exerted by 
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these institutions, not the least 
nofjceable was that of the Apprentices’ Coffee- 
house. 

The City coffee-houses were of many kinds. 
There was the George, in Ironmonger-lane, 
where corporation politics were discussed, 
‘where City preferments were disposed of, and 
Lord Mayors elected for one hundred years to 
come.” There were Jonathan’s and Lloyd’s, 
where stock-jobbers most did congregate—the 
Jamaica Coffee-house, where gentlemen from 
beyond the Tweed wanted news from Port Royal 
or the Scotch Settlement in Demerara—houses 
of many varieties of commercial gambling, where 
the Gazette and the Obserrator lay generally un- 
turned, where the lottery-lists and the ticket- 
catalogue were alone perused, and where the 
blank of the needy man or the benefit of the 
wealthy merchant were objects of more wrath 
and malice than Sunderland’s conversion or the 
‘Hind and the Panther.”’ There were, of course, 
many of the highest commercial standing whose 
influence and conversation is alluded to in the 
second verse of the following extract from a 
broadside on coffee, published in 1667 :— 

They know all that is good or hurt, 
To damn ye or to save ye; 

There is the college, there the Court, 
The country, camp, and navy. 

So great a university 
I think there ne’er was any, 

In which you may a scholar be 
For spending of a penny. 

A merchant-prentice there shall show 
You all and every thing 

That has been done or is to do 
*Twixt Holland and the king. 

What articles of peace will be, 
He can precisely show ; 

What will be good for Them or Wee 
He perfectly doth know. 


There battles and sea-fights are fought, 
And bloody plots displayed ; 
They know more things than e’er were thought, 
Or ever were betrayed. 
What Lilly or what Booker can 
By art not bring about, 
At coffee-house you'll finda man 
Shall quickly find it out. 

What we may style the Antiquarians’ Coffee- 
house, was founded in the year 1695. The 
proprietor was one Mr. Salter, a worthy who 
affected music and curiosities,—‘“‘ a sage,’”’ says 
the Zatler, ‘of a thin and meagre countenance,” 
certainly an honest enthusiast who did much 
for popular science in his small way. He was 
originally a barber who attracted the public by 
his fiddle-playing, the eccentricities of his con- 
duct, and by furnishing his house with a large 
collection of natural and other curiosities, which, 
says the Gentleman's Magazine of January 7,1799, 
‘‘ have remained until now in the coffee-house.” 
His shop became a curiosity mart, some time 
before he began to vend coffee and‘mum. Many 
great men fostered his weakness. Sir Hans 


Sloane contributed to the collection from the 
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superfluities of his own museum. Vice-Admiral 
Munden, and several officers who had visited the 
Spanish coast, stocked him with rarities from 
that quarter. From this fact he was dubbed 
by Steele, Don Saltero, a name which his house 
retained ever after. The essayist laughed at his 
gravity and the pincushions of Queen Elizabeth's 
maids of honour. We believe that there was 
also here to be seen the cap of Pilate’s wife's 
grandmother. But a writer of sixty years since 
who had viewed these varieties, thinks that ‘such 
collections, aided by those of Tradescant, Ash- 

mole, and Thoresby, cherished the infancy of 
science, and should not be depreciated as the 
playthings of a boy after he has arrived at man- 
hood.” And certainly the ridiculous portion 
of his show was by far the smallest. 
have been published some fifty editions of the 
catalogue that was sold at the house, with the 
names of the chief benefactors attached. Among 
the list appears the name of one whom we know 
to have been a chief frequenter of the place, 
and which is enough to give an interest to Don 
Saltero’s. There was a little and very neat old 
man, with a most placid countenance, the effect 
of his unambitious life, who was often to be 
seen among those gazing on the exhibition, and 
listening to the proprietor scraping ‘‘ Roger de 
Caubly”’ or ‘‘ Merry Church Bells.”’ His present 
from his native county was what one catalogue 
calls a lignified hog, and another a tree root 
which had grown into that shape. The cus- 


retirement from active life; 


There | 





tomer and donator was Richard Cromwell. 
The medical profession had, of course, special | 
houses of resort, which supplied the place of 





modern lecture-rooms, reports and journals, and 
where the conversation of the many eminent. 
men who attended was the chief study of the 
inexperienced. The walls were hung round and | 
the tables covered, in inverse proportion to the | 
respectability of the house, with puffs and an- 
nouncements of popular pills, drops, lozenges, 
and dentifrices; private rooms were assigned for | 
interviews or consultations. Summonses for 
even the physician of the Crown were received 
at these houses. This gave rise to what is now \' 
a very stale trick among young practitioners, | 
and detailed with great glee by Ben Allen and 
his friend in ‘‘ Pickwick.”’ The doctors, among 
whom Dr. Hannes in his young life made him- 
self conspicuous, were accustomed to send their 
boys in hot haste to seek their masters during | 
exchange hours at some place under medical | 
patronage. ‘‘Was Dr. Hannes (or other, as it, 
might be) in attendance, as he was wanted im- | 
mediately—by his Grace of Such-and-such.” | 
Unto which demand the famous and witty Dr. 
Radcliffe, prototype of Abernethy, was wont to 
rejoin :—‘ That he was afraid it was the Duke 
that was wanted immediately—by the Doctor.” 
The table at the head of which, ‘ surrounded 
by apothecaries and chirurgeons,” it was his 
habit to deliver this repartee was at Garraway’s, 








in Change Alley. Another occasional house for 
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physicians was Child’s, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
where Dr. Mead was the first man. Child's 

was also the meeting-place of Sloane, Whiston, 

Halley, &c., and in Addison’s time had been 
‘monopolise1 by Doctors of Divinity and young 
men fresh from Cambridge and Oxford. A still 
more favoured school of medicine was the Bull's 
Head, in Clare market. Here Dr. Radcliffe 
waited, among a conclave of doctors, for the last 
bulletin on the health of the Duke of Beaufort, 
and upon hearing of his death, announced his 
here the notorious 
quack, Dr. Gibbon, flourished through the satire 
of Tom Brown and the contempt of his brethren ; 

and here came Surgeon Bancroft, who commemo- 
rated in a famous epitaph upon his child's 
tombstone in Covent Garden the physician 

whose ignorance caused its death. 

Will's Coffee-house, which through its con- 
nexion with “Glorious J ohn,”’ is the most famed 
and best known of all coffee-houses, stood at 
No. 1, Great Russell-street, opposite the future 
site of the house that succeeded it in position, 
under Addison’s patronage, namely, Button’s. It 
derived its name from its founder, William Urwin. 
Dryden first made it the resort of wits, fre- 
quented it all his life, and erected it into such an 
authority in the critical art, that he himself con- 
descended to answer in his prefaces the objections 
that he there heard advanced against his produc- 
tions. The wits’ room was up-stairs on the first 
floor. The company graduated in literary position, 
from the ‘crowd of philosophic mutes” about 
the door and in the lower part of the room, to 


‘| the large table where a crowd of little writers 


assem bled—*‘ second-rate beaux and wits, who,” 
says a contemporary satirist, ‘‘ were conceited if 
‘they but had the honour to dip a finger and 
thumb in Mr. Dryden’s snuff-box,” the attain- 
ment of which distinction forms the only story 
‘of Halcro, the minstrel, in Scott's “ Pirate. 
These were chiefly authors of comedies and fugi- 
tive pieces. The Spectator tells of a fop who 
entered Wiil’s on the strength of his posie of a 
ring ; and Ned Ward says he heard a Pan ic 
on Orange Water and a Satire on Dirty Wea 
Then came the upper table, where “three or 
four of the first class were rendezvoused ;”’ and 
last, the seat of the immortal poet. In most of 
the coffee-houses there was this seat of honour, 
‘ocetipied by Radcliffe, the Major, R. Cromwell, 
&c., respectively. Ata rather later period it is 
spoken of as a matter of course by Addison. It 
is notified that in the Smyrna Coffee-house, 
Pall-mall, “‘ the seat of learning is now removed 
trom the corner of the chimney on the left hand 
towards the window, to the round table in the 
middle of the room, over against the fire.”’” Dr. 
Johnson says that when he was thinking of 
writing a life of Dryden, Swinney gave him the 
information, ‘‘that at Will's had a 
particular chair for himself, which was set by 
the fire in winter, and was then called his winter 
chair, and that it was carried out for him to the 
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balcony in summer, and was then called his | 
summer chair.”’ There were, of course, other 
houses less eminent where literature was the 
chief topic ; among the rest, Wat's, where ama- 
teur acting was the chief amusement, and the | 
drama the subject of conversation. The scene of | sa | 
the “ Hind and the Panther Traversed ”’ is laid 
at Will’s, of which there is the following de- 
scription :— 





As I remember, said the sober mouse, 

I’ve heard much talk of the Wits’ coffee-house ; 
Thither, says Brindle, you may go and see 
Priests sipping coffee—sparks and poets, tea. 
Here rugged frieze—there quality well dress’d ; 
These baffling the Grand Seignior—those the test. 
But, above all, what shall oblige thy sight, 

And fill thy eyeballs with a vast delight, 

Is the poetic judge of Sacred wit, 

Who doth i’ th’ darkness of his glory sit ; 

“ And as the moon, who first receives the light 
With which she makes these nether regions bright, 
So does he shine, reflecting from afar 

The rays he borrowed from a better star ; ” 

For rules which from Corneille and Rapin flow, 
Admired by all the scribbling race below. 


Dryden’s snuff-box is thus alluded to:— 
“ Bayes (Dryden): Pray take notice of it, twas 
given me by a person of ‘honour for looking over 
a paper of verses, and indeed I put in all the 
lines that were worth anything in the whole 

m. ”? 

Next in rank to Will’s, was Wat’s, ‘‘ where 
the’ drama was the chief subject of conversa- 
tion ;’’ and the Grecian, whose name might justly 
imply it to have been the resort of scholars and 
philosophers, though really derived from its 
founder, Constantine, a Greek. Here resorted 
Dr. Halley, the astronomer, Dr. Sloane, and 
even Sir Isaac Newton, to discuss the last meet- 
ing of the Royal Society, and thus communicate 
its results to the general public. The Grecian 
was also much frequented by the more eminent 
members of the legal profession, who had also 
other houses in the Squire’s, in Fulwood’s-rents, 
and Serle’s, in Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

The parsons also seem to have possessed some 





houses of a more private nature than those of 
other classes, for about the time when coffee- | 
houses were in the worst favour in the eyes of. 
Government, it was resolved at Lambeth House 
that, in order to draw them away from the sus- | 

cted places, ‘“‘the chaplains and gentlemen 
officers should repair, when so inclined, to a 
still-room, where a good woman should supply | 
them.” 

Such were some of the principal coffee-houses 
during the reign of Charles. Their character 
and influences were then so various and unique, | 
that their history, as Disraeli remarks, is that of 
the habits and morals even more than of the 
polities of the people. Their civil utility was 
more appreciated by the people than their poli- 
tical power was dreaded by the Government. 
In the pamphlet war and the proclamations we 
have referred to, the attacking party inveighs 
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against the danger of the discussion of State 
questions there, and the waste of time among 


tradesmen, admitting, while making light of, 
that moral example which is the most insisted 
upon by the supporting side. Coffee-houses, 
the former, are but ‘‘lay conventicles,” 
‘ good. fellowship turned puritan,” “ the hypo- 
crite’s ambuscade,”’ the ‘‘ nonconformist’s bull- 
baiting.” But the defence is very warm and 
earnest. Scientific analyses are published in 
reply—the liquid itself being said to resemble 
‘syrup of soot, or essence of old shoes.” A 
pamphlet of 1674 winds up the merits of the 
houses that sell it by calling them “ the news- 
monger’s exchanges, the wise man’s recreation, 
the citizen’s academy, where he learns more wit 
than ever his grannum taught him. Here it 
is where we may have the sparkling cyder, the 
mighty mum, and the recruiting chocolate, and 
here also that coffee that can alone make us 
sober and keep us so; so let all that shall here- 
after presume to petition against it be condemned 
to drink nothing but Bonny Clabber all their 
days.” Aubrey “commends “the modern advan- 
tage of coffee-houses, before which men knew not 
how to be acquainted but with their own rela- 
tions.” Another writer testifies to ‘‘the sage 
and solid reasonings here frequently to be heard 
of experienced gentlemen, judicious lawyers, 
able physicians, ingenious merchants, and under- 
standing citizens in the abstrusest points of 
reasoning, philosophy, law, and public commerce. 
As you have here the most civil, so the most 
intelligent society, the frequenting of whose 
converse and observing their discourses and 
deportment, cannot but civilise our manners, 
enlarge our understandings, refine our language, 
teach us a generous confidence and handsome 
mode of address, and brush off that pudor 
subrusticus (as I remember Tully somewhere 
ealls it), that clownish kind of modesty fre- 
quently incident to the best natures.” In a 
famous pamphlet of 1673, which contains de- 
signs for the general amelioration of the English 
social condition (‘‘ The Grand Concern of Eng- 
land Explained’’), among one or two sensible and 
a host of impossible restraintive measures (such 
as the universal reduction of wages, the thecking 
of London building, the suppression of stage- 
coaches), it is suggested that coffee, tea, choco- 
late, &c., be prohibited, for the encouragement 
of home productions and native drunkenness, 
and for the suppression of the idleness and dis- 


cussion among the “ lower orders’ which they 


are said to foster. This is the picture which a 
‘‘ Lover of his Country” gives of them :— 
And for coffee, &c., I know no good they do, Only 


the places where they are sold are convenient for persons 
to meet in, sit half a day, and discourse with all com- 


panies that come in of State matters, talking of news 


and broaching of lies, arraigning the judgments and 
diseretion of their governors, censuring all their actions, 
and insinuating into the ears of the le a yo 
against them, extolling and ated Bag wi K own parts, 
knowledge and wisdom, and decrying that of their rulers, 
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which if suffered too long, may prove pernicious and 
destructive. But, say there was nothing of this in the 
case, yet have these coffee-houses done great mischiefs to 
the nation, and undone many of the King’s subjects, for 
they being very great enemies to diligence and industry, 
have been the ruin of many serious and hopeful youn 
gentlemen and tradesmen who before they Seamntel 
these places were diligent students and shopkeepers, 
extraordinary husbands of their own time and money ; 
but since these houses have been set up under pretence of 
good husbandry, to avoid spending above one penny or 
twopence at a time, have got to these coffee-houses, where, 
meeting friends, they have sat talking three or four hours, 
after which a fresh acquaintance appearing, and so one 
after another all day long, hath begotten fresh discourse, 
so that frequently they have stayed five or six hours 
together in one of them, all of which time their shops 
have been, &c., their business has, Xc., their servants have, 
&e., their customers, &c., &e., Ke. 

The proclamation for their suppression, dated 
20th December, 1675, takes the same tone. It 
sets forth that coffee-houses are the great resort 
of idle and disaffected persons, that they have 
produced very evil and dangerous consequences, 
as well as that many tradesmen do there mis- 
spend much of their time who might otherwise 
be employed about their lawful calling; more- 
over, that in them divers false, malicious, and 
scandalous reports are spread about to the de- 
famation of his Majesty’s Government and the 
disturbance of the peace of his realm. His 
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‘of coffee might be an innocent trade, but as it 
was used to nourish sedition, spread lies, and 
-scandalize great men, it might also be a eommon 
nuisance.” ‘The effect of the proclamation was 
to paralyse all London social life ; petitions were 
presented to the King, and it was threatened to 
‘carry the question before Parliament ; the judges 
‘could not decide that the proclamation was ac- 
‘cording to law; Sir W. Jones, the Attorney- 
‘General, was decidedly adverse to it; so that it 
was deemed advisable—reserving some restrain- 
tive enactments concerning the license— to 
rescind the order within a fortnight of its pro- 


| mulgation. 


In later times, Button’s, inGreat Russell-street ; 
the St. James’s; the Grecian, in Devereux-strect ; 
'White’s, in St. James’s-street ; and others, raised 
the coffee-houses to their height as places of 
amusement; but they had by this time lost 

their national and most of their social power. 
‘They were superseded by the essayists and 
journalists, by the organisation of party in Par- 
liament, and by the professional establishments 
‘and scientific societies whose place they had 
almost alone previously supplied. But before 
‘the Revolution it is easy to understand how 
necessary they were to the political action of the 
people, to the facilitation of commerce, to the 








Majesty therefore thinks it fit and necessary cultivation of taste and the dissemination of 
that the said coffee-houses be put down. The! news throughout the country, to the promo- 
legality of this proceeding of Danby’s was the! tion of medical practice and general science, and, 
subject of a consultation of the judges, and it| not least in such times, to the encouragement of 


was decided by a narrow majority that “the sale 


| habits of decorum, regularity, and sobriety. 





HISTORICAL “STUDIES” OF THE EASTERN QUESTION.* 


Ir is a property of great events to assimilate 
all things unto themselves. They are painted 
windows set in the great cathedral of Time. 
They attract all eyes, and colour all the light. 
The effigies of the historic dead take from them 
the warm hues of life. The mean, vulgar 
figures pacing up and down beneath them,‘ are 
perforce transfigured by the radiance which 


its appearance at all to our present political 
relations with the races and the countries to 
which they principally relate. But we are sure 
that they will owe thereto somewhat of the 
interest with which they will be read. Of their 
intrinsic merits we will find opportunity to speak 
before we have accomplished the “ pre! ’ which 
they suggest. 





they shed from king and prophet. The living 
man and the stone image are alike unable to | 
escape the glorifying power of those stained and | 
storied media between the past and the present. 


We have no reason to suppose that either of 


the books named at the foot of this page owes 





The subjects of Mr.’Rule’s volume are Repre- 
sentative Men. Richard the First stands for the 
crusading sentiment of the cleventh and twelfth 
centuries ; Mohammed the Second, for the ag- 
gressive power of Islamism in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

The first crusade was undertaken sixty years 





* Studies from Hi Vol. I. Richard I. and the 


| before Richard was born. A little before the 


Third Crusade. Mohammed Il. and the Fall of the | time of his Norman ancestor William's cross- 


Greek Empire, By the Rev.jWilliam H. Rule, Author 
of the “Brand of Dominic,” “Celebrated Jesuits,” &c. 
London: Mason. 

Letters from Palestine, Descriptive of a Tour through 
Galilee and Judea; with some Account of the Dead Sea 
and of the Actual State of Jerusalem. By T. RB. Jolliffe, 
In Two Vols. A new Edition, much en , and re- 


‘ing the straits, the Seljuckian Saracens 
crossed the Euphrates, and set up in Palestine 
a dominion ae than that of the Arabians 
whom they dispossessed. Christian pilgrims 
to Jerusalem had hitherto gone and returned 
in safety; now, they were molested, and even 





vised throughout. London: Partridge aud , 





slain. Shall we not altogether recover the 
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Holy City from the hands of these Infidels? | well, on the first Sunday in Lent. But neither the 
demanded the instincts of Christendom; and/minatory eloquence of Heraclius (unpleasantly 
the policy of its ecclesiastical statesmen | resembling that of Becket), nor the flattering 
eagerly replied in the affirmative. Half- | invitation of the knights, could overcome the 
a-million of armed men, besides fanatic) unhappy old King’s reluctance to abandon his 
women and children, flung themselves on the| dominions to an unfriendly neighbour and to 
road to Jerusalem—of the distance whither|parricidal sons. He begged to be excused the 
they were as ignorant as the Russian serf-| great honour designed him, and thrust it upon 








soldier who mistakes the Danube for the 
Jordan. And they suffered not less. The 
pilgrims perished of the hardships of the 
journey, or returned disheartened. The army 
suffered immense loss at Antioch. Never- 
theless, Jerusalem was reached, and recovered. 
A numerous host were rewarded for all peril 
and pain by the sight of the city where it 
would be joy enough to die. They kissed the 
stones of its streets, and sent home little parcels 
of its sacred dust. But all their enthusiasm of 
reverence did not prevent their setting up a 
king over it. Neither did the valour and 
devotion which had carried them thither suffice 
to maintain them there. It was in the summer 
of 1099 that Godfrey de Bouillon assumed the 
title of King of Jerusalem. In 1147, a second 
wave of western chivalry—more tinged with 
ambition and policy than the first—failed to 
break down the reappearing landmarks of the 
Saracen. External force could not suffice to 
establish the new empire. It had taken less than 
the lifetime of two generations to destroy the 
vitality of transplanted Christendom. The soil 
once so prolific in heroes and saints brought forth 
now nothing but the superstition and sensuality 
which are fatal even to the military virtues. 
Every succeeding king and count was less and 
less like the soldier-monk of the first crusade. 
The Saracen, on the contrary, added the virtues 
enjoined by his religion to the valour native to 
his race; and, in the Sultan Saladin, opposed 
to the blind and leprous Guy de Lusignan, the 
eighth King of Jerusalem, a proud embodiment 
of the general contrast. Turbulent and rapacious 
vassals of the latter maltreated the pilgrims to 
Mecca, just as the Seljuckians had maltreated 
the pilgrims to Jerusalem. They even menaced 
the sacred city itself. Saladin’s reprisals 
were equally remarkable for humanity and 
vigour. He crossed the Jordan at Jacob’s Ford, 


on the plains of Tiberias, carried him captive 


into his own capital, dragged the great cross 


through the dirt, and thus ‘“‘covered Islamism 
with a splendid triumph.” 

This was in 1187. Immediately that the 
Pope—Urban the Third—heard of even Sala- 
din’s first successes, he took to his bed and 
died. His successor, Gregory the Eighth, sum- 
moned all Christ’s faithful to the rescue. Two 


razed a strong castle there, defeated De Lusignan | 


his second son Richard. Him the Pope named 
King of Jerusalem, and presented with a crown 
of peacock’s feathers. But before all things 
could be arranged for his departure, his elder 
brother and father died, leaving to him a better 
kingship than that of Jerusalem. But even 
were the Lion-hearted disposed to shrink, it was 
not in his power. The tide was up, and he 
must go with it. Prelates were preaching the 
crusade even to the Welsh, who understood 
nothing but their gestures; and the people 
everywhere were singing, after sermon,— 
Signum crucis, Signum ducis ; 
Sequitur exercitus ; 


Quod non cessit, sed precessit, 
In vi Sancti Spiritus ; 


which Mr. Rule renders, for Saxon lungs,— 


Sign of Jesus, standard precious, 
Leads the host victorious ; 

It never ceded, but preceded, 
And Heaven made it glorious. 


A Western Alliance was effected. The kings of 
England and France, after much trouble in 
settling their domestic relations, set out for the 
East, amid scenes very similar to those that were 
witnessed but twelve months since—scenes of 
‘mingled exultation and sadness. MLichard em- 
barked from Marseilles,—after cight days’ wait- 
‘ing for his fleet,—on the 7th of August, 1190; 
‘while his ally followed the line of coast to 
Genoa, appointing Messina for a rendezvous. 
Philip’s expedition suffered least,—but Richard’s 
made at last as at first, the bravest show. Various 
‘adventures befell them during their stay at 


i 


'Sicily—not the least remarkable of which was 





‘the visit of the learned Abbat Joachim, who 
favoured Richard with an Apocalyptic exposition 
which surprised him and angered his ecclesi- 
astics. The kernel of the discourse is thus pre- 
sented by Mr. Rule :— 


“¢* And behold a great red dragon, having seven heads 
and ten horns.’ This dragon signifies the Devil, who is 
well said to have seven heads, for the head of the Devil 
is every wicked one, and the number seven is given, a 
finite for an infinite. For the heads of the Devil—that 
is to say, the persecutors of the Church—are numberless. 
Yet the number seven is exact ; for there are seven per- 
|secutors of the Church, whose names are Herod, Nero, 
Constantius, Mohammed, Melsemut, Saladin, and Anti- 
ichrist. Thus, says St. John in the Apocalypse, that 

there are seven Kings, of whom five are fallen, and one 


_is, and the other is not yet come. The five fallen ones 


‘ 
| 


years before, our English Henry the Second had | re Herod, Nero, Constantius, Mohammed, and Melse- 


been visited by Heraclius, 
lem, and a deputation of Templars, bearing the 
banner and keys of the holy ci He gave 


them audience, in an assembly held at Clerken- | shortly lose it.” 


Patriarch of Jerusa- | ™"*- 


The one that is, is Saladin—he that now oppresses 
the Church of God, and with her the sepulchre of our 
Lord, and the holy city Jerusalem, and occupies the land 
that was trodden by the feet of our Lord; but he shall 
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This prediction was agreeable to the King, who could | caused to be attributed to Richard. He had 
not refrain from interrupting the Prophet with a question: disguised himself as a pilgrim, or palmer,—but 


“When shall this be ?” 'the ruby ring which he sent as a present to 
“W _ _— “a have -y from the day of the | the governor, and his costly expen iture, dis- 
RE SE SS a8. ‘closed his real name and rank. He mounted 


“Thy coming,” said Joachim, “is very necessary, ° , Re 
because the Lord will give thee victory over His enemies, | * SWift horse, and rode away, with only a single 


and will exalt thy name above the names of all the | attendant, to a village near Vienna. Here his 
Princes of the earth. But it follows that one of them | serving-boy’s extravagance and ostentation again 
is not yet come. This is Antichrist. Antichrist is | discovered him,—and notwithstanding the af- 
already born in the city of Rome, and shall be raised 0” | foctionate fidelity of one of his old Norman 
aye oe Se Apeneey an. soldiers, he was arrested by the Duke Leopold. 
Six months they stayed in Sicily, and thence | Our first English alliance with France and ex- 
departed for Cyprus—Richard carrying with pedition to the East, terminated in an Austrian 
him, as his betrothed, the beautiful Navarrese, prison ! 
Berengaria; Philip having at last consented to|” [t was nearly two hundred and fifty years 
cancel the previous engagement to his sister. before Europe was again thus excited by the 
The treachery of the Cypriotes brought down | Kastern Question. There were three crusades, 
upon them the Lion-hearted, who quickly over- | subsequent to that of Richard’s and Philip's; 
threw their Greek emperor, celebrated his mar- | but they were not inspired by religious enthu- 
riage there, and received De Lusignan and other | siasm, were carried on mainly by the Orders 
Jerusalem dignitaries. The allies rejoined at! instituted for the purpose, and resulted in nothing 
Acre. Nearly two years, and an uncounted! but a half-century of Latin domination in Con- 
army, were consumed in its siege; and at length stantinople, and treaties with the people whom 
it yielded on terms not sanctioned by Saladin, it was found impossible to dispossess. As exer- 
who lay without, at the head of a great army. | tions of military strength for a distinct territorial 
A few days afterwards, Philip deserted the com-| acquisition, the crusades signally failed. 
mon cause. MRichard, though indignant and| ‘The Seljuckian Empire did, however, come to 
apprehensive, resolved to push on. In the]an end. It was overthrown, in the middle of 
marches and battles that followed, his forces|the thirteenth century, by the Tartar Zenghis 
suffered more from the climate than they gained} Khan. But Tartar conquests are not permanent. 
by their swords. From Acre they went on to| The deluge that had rolled down from the Asiatic 
Ascalon, and from Ascalon to Jaffa. From Jaffa] steppes, in time returned thither. There soon 
they should have gone on to Jerusalem; but a| after appeared in the soil it had overflowed what 
council of war determined that they had no| appeared but a feebleweed—and yet was destined 
adequate means either of siege or assault, and/to become aking among the trees. A tribe of 
they returned to Ascalon, which they had} nomads, called Turcomans, had obtained, or 
to rebuild before they could inhabit—a very | taken, leave to set up their camp in the territory 
Balaklava; the depth of winter, their ships} of Iconium. Their chieftain was named Ertoghrul, 
airaid to approach the shore, and their numbers} which meant “the Right-hearted.” His son 
melting away under sickness, desertion, and| was named Othman, which meant “the Vulture.” 
want. With the spring came better prospects; }This was the founder of the Ottoman Empire. 
but they were overclouded by a quarrel between | Within three generations, a people numbering 
the English King and his chief remaining ally, |in the first only four hundred households, had 
and by bad news from home. Secretly, he de-|its Asiatic capital in the Greek city of Brusa, 
sired, and even determined, to return: neyer-|and a European capital in the old Roman city 
theless, he was induced to remain, and to set|of Adrianople. It was no later than the year 
out on another march to Jerusalem. The French | 1396, when they first came into collision with 
deserted in a body, accusing Aim of cowardice!) the Servians and Hungarians, the natural and 
even him of whom the Saracens said, ‘ Since | now trusted ramparts of Christendom against the 
the beginning of the world we have never heard aggressions of the successors of Saladin. Had a 
of such a soldier, so brave, so skilled in arms.” | tithe of the foree expended on the re-conquest 
He prevailed in skirmishes, but he could under- | of Palestine been exerted in the defence of 
take no great battle, and was himself prostrated | Belgrade or of Constantinople, there would 
by sickness. He proposed, therefore, a truce, | now be no question of Turkey in Europe. But 
and Saladin honourably assented. He was) to so low an ebb had sunk the tide which lately 
now tree, with all his pilgrim-soldiers, to visit | overbore the reluctance of monarchs and the fears 
the city they had twice set out to conquer.| of rustics,—or so high had risen the party- 
Richard himself set off home in the garb of a| walls which divided Christendom into two 
Templar. Adverse weather drove him up the | churches, and therefore into two civilisations,— 
Adriatic. Shipwrecked on the coast of Ra-/|the gradual investment of the Greek capital by 
gusa, he was obliged to ask leave of the|the hordes of Islam, was seen without the 
governor to pass through his territory. This/slightest effort at its relief. The Emperor 
man was nephew to that Conrad, Duke| Manuel himself met with less attention from 
of Montferrat, whose assassination Philip had|our Henry the Fourth, at their meeting on 
I 
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Blackheath, than Heraclius had received from | tion of what took place exactly four hundred 
Henry the Second; for Manuel was unarmed with | years ago (1453), and was to have been repeated 
letters from Rome, and Rome itself had a rival under our own eyes :— 

at Avignon. As soon, then, as the victories of! On the second day of April, Mohammed pitched his 
Amurath had dissipated the apprehension of tent opposite the gate of Saint Romanus, surrounded by 


: : Fai catenin hl nthe: 'a multitude of horse and foot that, surveyed from the 
Slavonic or Magyar intervention, he devolved on  tecteen af Ceadientaiatin tae temmeeiaiie, ‘Thiy 


his — Mohammed the Second, the complete | stretched from sea to sea—that is to say, from the shore 
realisation of that grand design which Turkish of the Propontis to that of the Golden Horn, covering a 
tradition delights to discover in the dream which line of six miles westward of the city. On his right 


obtainedf or Othman the bride before refused by | a Ap —s, . . East, gery - ~~ — at 
iti ‘ _— ‘and on his left, the army of the West, as as the 
an aiuetous father. Othman dreamed—says er | Wood Gate and the Golden Horn. The Sultan himself 


; : - 
ae may be read in Professor Creasy's was quickly surrounded by a deep ditch and a stockade, 
‘History of the Ottoman Turks, founded 0M | and within this defence the janizaries and nobles of the 
Yon Hanmer’’)—that out of his bosom there | Seraglio also took up their position. A kinsman and 
sprang a goodly tree, which grew and grew un- | friend of the Sultan sat down with his troops on the 


til it canovied thr , horizon: and northern side of Galata. The camp was intrenched 
P three parts of the horizon ; | beyond the left wing of the army, where the Golden 


all its leas 77 scimitar-shaped, “ae turned by “| Horn bends northward. 

strong wind mn the direction of Constantinople ; | On the same day, part of the new fleet came, and 
and the city itself, ‘placed at the junction of dropped anchor before the city. There were about a 
two seas and two continents, seemed like a, hundred triremes, each having three banks of oars ; 


diamond sct between two sapphires and two 'dromones and lighter vessels, with uniremes, or galleys 
emeralds, to form the most precious stoncina ring | with one bank, a hundred and thirty. The greatest part 
+o me ‘fr © | of a circuit of eighteen miles was thus occupied by land 


iv y ) ir , ” 7 } 4 ¢ . ‘ 
of universal empire. Phe youns Sultan to jand sea, But a chain, stretched across the Golden Horn, 
whom it belonged to place this precious stone in | effectually shut out the enemy from that side ; and within 
a diadem already resplendent with the rifled | the harbour a few foreign ships, detained by the same 
gems of two empires, was educated for his chain, were expected to act as became allies. They were 


destiny, and exhibited a remarkable adaptation | Genoese, Cretan, Venetian, und other merchantmen, 
about sixteen in all, making but a sorry armada. 


vo its er k. Fierce, choleric, and cunning, 13) Operations were begun on the land side by bringing 
became his ambition,—he was also graced with | engines to play upon the walls in fourteen places ; while 
accomplishments, and armed with a self-control, ; the machines for hurling stones reduced to ruin the 
which became his success. Nature had written | houses and palaces that lay within their range. The dull, 


his whole character on his face— Tartaric, quivering reverberation of battering-rams, the hissing of 
: Ay gal ‘v9 arrows, the rattling of heavier missiles, the occasional 
sallow, and melancholy, as were most of his an- discharge of those great guns, and the shout of the 


cestors, the Ottoman kmgs ; his look and coun- | pesiegers, and the groans of the wounded, without any 
tenance stern, with eyes piercing, hollow, and a j interval of silence, night or day, told the inhabitants 
little sunk, as it were, in his head; and his nose | that at length the dreadful reality of war had penetrated 


so high and crooked that it almost touched his | © their very hearths. 


upper lip.” Such, with the addition that he | ° . . . 
was of low stature, square-set, and strong- | _ till they _ some —s in 7 0 gor for- 
limbed—such is old Knolle’s picture of the man | re 08 oe if ys oe ee poy eis ary he 

ho closes up the period of mediaeval history | try harc for se f-preservation ; and every morning the 
who choses up the period of medieval HIStory, | ‘Turks were mortified to find that the willing hands of 
and initiates with his crescent rule on the women and children had helped the men to repair the 
Bosphorus, though all unconsciously, the age of | breaches made the day preceding, by filling in stones and 


the printing press, of the Reformation, of , mbbish. . 
To reduce the height of battlements thus vigorously 


erage rae f “ ae sean of Honstantinne ten defended, Mohammed endeavoured to fill up the ditch at 

© story of Me siege of Vonstanunople— | places where the wall was weakest, and for this purpose 
the last great siege—the last of twenty-nine | caused trees to be thrown in and covered with baskets of 
sieges (since its foundation under the name of earth. Under a heavy discharge of arrows, which for a 
Byzantium), only eight of which have been suc- moment drove the besieged behind the breastwork of 


cessful—the story of .. ' able eve - the walls, or swept clear the terrace, crowds of Turks 
: es f this memorable event is would rush tothe brink of the ditch to throw in the 


so splendidly narrated by Gibbon, that its repe- trees and empty the baskets, while others, pressing 
tition is a trying test of the skill of any subse-  jehind, pushed their weaker comrades into the heap, and 
quent narrator. Mr. Rule at once accepts and there they were smothered with the fall of rubbish 
evades the test. Unlike Professor Creasy, who their own bodies serving to fill up. At the same 


makes a large comparison of authorities, and time, the Greeks threw masses of stone on their assail- 
. ‘ants, shot streams of liquid fire and showers of arrows. 


weaves their testimonies into an impressive, ii | In this manner the contest long hung doubtful, and the 
dependent narrative,—Mr. Rule chooses to “ fol- , besiegers wondered at encountering valour and endurance 
low, and almost translate,” that of “the Chamber- _ which they had never before seen in Greeks. 
lain Phranza, an active and patriotic eyewitness.” . . . ° 

Gibbon has ot followed the same authority,} While the siege was likely to be protracted beyond 


—whether or not he has done better than “‘trans- the hopes or fears of either party, an incident occurred 
illustrative of the folly of setting mere landsmen to con- 


late,” the reader may judge from fhe passages’ 
: : ; tend with a maritime people on the water. Three 
we are about to transcribe from the “ Studies.” | Genoese ships, and one Sicilian, hove in sight upon the 


They constitute an almost unbroken descrip- Sea of Marmora, steering under full sail for Coustanti- 
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nople. On their appearance, the Turks made the shore 
resound with shouts and the noise of drums and trum- 
pets, sure that the four Frankish vessels were theirs 
with just the trouble of taking them. Several of their 
craft unmoored, and sailed away to capture the strangers; 
but, after a sharp engagement, they were obliged to put 
back again with great loss. The Emperor and his people 
saw the engagement from the walls, praying 
friends as it went on; and the Sultan gazed from the 
beach with wonder and impatience. At least a hundred 
thousand voices must have bellowed an impotent defiance 
to those four ships. Then the whole fleet moved to 
avenge the disgrace, and an engagement followed. But 
the Turks knew not how to fight at sea. The expe- 
rienced Genoese did wonders; it was death to come near 
them; the enemy fell by hundreds; two of their ships 
caught fire, and burnt to the water’s edge. Their fleet 
fell off a second time, and Mohammed, mad with 
shame, gnashed his teeth, cursed them, called them 
women—than which no epithet could have been more 
opprobrious-- and, forgetting that he could not do an 
impossibility, dug his spurs into his horse’s sides, and 
rushed into the waves, roaring threats and curses. 
His triremes, now only a stone’s throw from the shore, 
ventured to the fight again, but it was only to waste life. 
Ten thousand Hagarenes—Leonard of Scio assures us 
that he heard it from the Turks themselves—were given 
to the sea that day. 
* * * 
At present, it seemed necessary to assail the city, not 
only by land on the western side, but also from the water on 
the two other sides of thetriangle. The fleet, although unfit 
for action at sea, might still annoy the besieged with pro- 
jectiles from the south-east; but the harbour being 


* ~ 


closed effectually by the chain, and ships that guarded | 
| quite independent of, the Christian or any other 


the chain, the north-east side, faci ing Galata, was, as yet, 
inaceessible. To conquer this difficulty, he conceived a 
masterly scheme for the introduction, by land, of ma- 
terials for a floating battery. From the Bosphorus, 
somewhere about the place now called Dolma Baktshe, 
strong planks were laid on sleepers, and greased with 
tallow to diminish friction. On this platform, pro- 
longed to a distance of ten miles, both biremes and 
triremes were drawn by ropes and pulleys, and, to the 
amazement of the citizens and their allies, launched 
again into the harbour; and some at least were con- 
veyed with powerful traction with so great rapidity, that 
the transit was completed in a single night. Then he 
had a floating-bridge or pontoon constructed, by laying 
planks on boats and inverted oil-jars, and on this were 
planted one of his monster guns and other engines. 


+ * * * mm 


About the second cock-crowing, without any audible 
signal—so exact was the Turkish discipline—the at- 
tack began simultaneously on all sides; but Mohammed 
had sent the worse fighters first, reserving the younger 
and effective part of his army until they began to be 
weary, and then intended to bring up the brave, the 
strong, and the veterans. The sound of battle now rose 
like the roaring of a furnace. At first, the Greeks 
and their friends fought well, and the Turks were seen 
tumbling off the walls by hundreds, as the scaling-ladders 
were chopped through; and even some of their machines 
received considerable damage. But the morning dis- 
closed a fearful scene. The Moslems, like a belt, rt 
Constantinople on every side: guns, drums, and trumpets 
kept up such a deafening din Y that words of command 
were no longer audible, and the senses of the defenders 
began to fail them in the confusion. But for two hours 
no command was needed ; for both Turks and Christians 
a terribly, and the latter had some slight advantage. 


renes were crushed by grea 
them, The sky was black with smoke; and, in this 
strange gloom, the blazing of Greek fire, poured out 





for their | 
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upon the assailants, produced a horrid glare. Eveti the 
Wrongest men of them began to qual beneath ae 
sistance far stronger than had expected; and 
the shouts of Turkish officers beating with iron rods 
those who receded in the least, and the groans of the 


their ladders: the Turks dared to 
and again they were cut down by hundreds. 
savages stood for lighter men to mount upon their 
shoulders, and others upon these again ; but the unsteady 


piles of living flesh rolled back into the depth. A great 
breach was then effected: in that breach the enemy was 
met bravely by Justinian; and Constantine to 
the spot to give heart to his people, that might 


struggle to the last. 


This is not an unfairly favourable specimen of 
the attractive style in which Mr. Rule has exe- 
cuted a design which appears to us essentially 
faulty. We learn from his preface that he has un- 
dertaken to write several volumes of history on 
‘Christian ’’ principles. A profession of this 
sort usually introduces either a truism or an 
impertinence. In this case we have both. 
‘“* Christian history ”’ is defined to be ‘“ that ex- 
position of events, and that delineation of cha- 
racters, which are consistent with truth.” A 
silly truism ;—equal in silliness to a definition of 
Christian science as ‘‘ that exposition of facts 
and induction of principles which is consistent 
with truth.” -The obligation of the historian 
to be truthful, is an obligation anterior to, and 


religion. The impertinence consists in the 
historian’s assumption of Divine guidance—for 
as such we must understand his allusion to ‘‘a 
quality of mind that cannot be attained but by 
application to a higher source, nor can it be pre- 
served except by daily renovation.” What is 
this but an advertisement of the author's piety, 
and an oblique censure upon his less pretentious 
fellows? What follows, however, reveals the 
motive to this sin against good taste and self- 
respect. The author further advertises himself 
‘an earnest and uncompromising Protestant, 
every day increasingly attached to the doctrines 
of the Bible and of the blessed Reformation, and 
every day increasingly convinced of the i oe 
diable error of Romanism.”” This was ce rtainly 
not necessary to the vindication of the author's 
Protestantism, since his volume does not contain 
the slightest recognition of the social or religious 
services of the Church before the Reformation, 
while it abounds in s tions of imposture 
and ny. Mr. Rule, it is too evident, 
writes for a public whose literary appreciation is 
at the command of their religious sympathies. 
This we the more t, as we believe him to 
be as conscientiously impartial as he is unques- 
tionably skilful, and capable of achieving a high, 
independent literary standing. One at least of 
the rules that guide his historical itions 
is as sound as conformity to it is diffic 

namely, of taking no 
his abstinence from 
cannot regard as a merit. 


t—that, 

at second-hand, But 

and disquisition, we 

To relate nothing but 
12 
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what is certain, and to relate without reflection, | struction of his sentences, is favourable to case 
is to exclude from history at once its poetry and | and rapidity of perception. Never startling, he 
philosophy. To compress the beautiful legend | never tires. So reliable and entertaining, though 
of Becket’s parentage into a foot-note, and label | not satisfying, a guide, we shall be heartily glad 
it ‘‘a pretty invention” —to omit from to accompany in his contemplated further excur- 
the story of Cour de Lion’s captivity the sions into the regions of the past. 

story of Blondel’s minstrelsy—to dismiss a{ Mr. Jolliffe’s volumes are a republication, but 
medieval hero with the regret that he was not|a merited and timely one. The rapid sale of 
educated under the influence of “ pure Chris-|a large and high-priced edition might be held 
tianity’’—and to recognise in the Greek dis-| sufficient to excuse the appearance of this. In 
persion only an agency of anti-Papal excite-| truth, however, the inexhaustible interest of the 
ment,—is to show how meagre and unlovely a| sacred soil is very fairly represented in these 
thing the muse of history may be made. Mr. ; Letters, written amidst its inspiring scenes, and 
Rule’s execution of his task is, however, as we | now corrected by the reports of latest observers. 
have said, vastly better than its design. He With them in our hand, we may pass quickly 
writes with a pen that so sparkles as it goes and pleasantly over the fields of Hebrew, Chris- 
that the reader is very unlikely to perceive the|tian, and crusading story, from Tripoli to the 
defects on which the critic naturally fastens. | Sea of Galilee; and note also the accumulating 
Always terse, and frequently epigrammatic, the ' records of a history not yet complete—the marks 
page becomes under his hand a picture of the | of Ottoman oppression, of Oriental debasement, 
man or the incident he would describe. The! of Western intervention, and, it may be, of a 
arrangement of his topics, no less than the con- | renovating process. 
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A BAD PEACE OR A WORSE WAR? 


Tue presentation of this grim alternative has| telegraph was not too summary or undignified 
been the work of the month. Parliament rose!a courier. The electric wires were made to ex- 
on the 23rd of December, content to have placed | press, by the cclerity with which they flashed 
in the hands of Ministers new, and reluctantly-|the imperial will into the brain of Europe, 
conceded, powers for the vigorous prosecution of | how benignantly eager was that imperial will 
the war. It re-assembled on the 23rd of January, |for peace. Europe, on its part, was not in- 
to find the war at a stand-still, the army dis-|credulous nor ungrateful. The money-markets 
solving away, and the old nest of diplomatists| went up, and the corn-markets went down. 
confabulating in their old rookery over the terms | Mr. Cobden convened the West Riding at Leeds, 
of peace. Peace! and Sebastopol not only not} to hear from him an exposition of the situation 
taken, but not yet attacked, or even invested.|so much desired. Manchester’s annual soirée 
Peace! and the hopes of Europe disappearing in | to its peace-loving Members was coming off just 
the fumes of purposeless bloodshed. in the nick of time. Everywhere a presenti- 

Austria, it will be remembered, had named! ment of peace began to be visible—and such a 
the last day of the year as the term of her! presentiment is at once a prediction and a 
armed inactivity. If by that period Russia had! potentiality. France, to be sure, continued to 
not accepted the conditions agreed upon by the despatch her legions, and the Emperor harangued 
Three Powers, Austria would at least deliberate | them on the flight of eagles: but that is the 
whether, and how, she should make war upon | manner of the French. Our English Ministers, 
Russia. Before the year had quite run out, ! too, were understood to continue exertions for 
this menacing ultimatum was presented to Prince | the reinforcement of Lord Raglan’s army up to 
Gortschakoff. He took it very graciously, and the storming point: but those ‘exertions ” had 
requested time to obtain from his imperial | been too long continued to signify much. Both 
master permission to entertain its propositions.| Powers, moreover, had despatched to their 
The request was of course granted—fourteen | representatives at Vienna the needed authorisa- 
days of grace—and lo! the permission was also | tion; and nothing but the trifling necessity of 





granted. The Emperor had, in August last, | getting Turkey’s assent—those obstinate Turks 
rejected these terms, as fit to be entertained only | again!—stood in the way of the return of 
after a long and adverse war. He now con-!heaven-born Peace to the world she had aban- 
sented that they should be made the basis of | doned for awhile to warriors and woe. 

negotiations for peace. He did not even avail} But on what terms? for we have learned that 
himself of the period permitted for deliberation, or | even heaven-born Peace may be too exacting— 


may require the sacrifice of interests deferided 


for the transmission of formal instructions. The 
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by the lives of the brave, and consecrated by 
the tears of the suffering; may require even, 
everlasting dishonour and disaster as the price | 
of present relief. On what terms, then? The| 
Four Points. But what is the “ interpretation ” | 
of the Four Points—as they say at Vienna; | 
what the visible, practical stipulation? The’ 
reduction of Russian power in the Black Sea. 
Very good! we may suppose the patriotic in- 
terrogator to reply. For he thereby under- 
stands that Sebastopol is not to be rebuilt, after 
its pounding by the two hundred and ninety 
odd great guns that have looked down upon it 
with horrid intent this month past; and he 
concludes that Russia must be very much hum- 
bled to consent to this, and Turkey quite en- 
sured from Russian menaces. And so our 
patriotic British Public smiles approvingly— 
especially on ’Change—at the prospect. He 
would have liked it better, certainly—much 
better—did that prospect include resuscitated 
Poland. That would have flattered his pride 
and philanthropy even more than a picture of 
Constantinople with no Sebastopol in the back- 
ground. But his newspapers tell him that he 
must not give way to these sentimental con- 
siderations—much honour as they do him—in 
the question of War and Peace: he really must 
not, for the sake of his family. And thus the 
good Public is soothed to sleep, with forgetful- 
ness for a pillow and delusion for a nightcap. 

In truth and justice, however,—in fidelity to 
fact and candour to the national character,—it 
must be said that the costliness of the war is 
not the main element of the up-springing desire 
for peace. The people are not impatient of the 
burdens of the war—they bear them with a cheer- 
ful content. They are so disgusted with its 
mismanagement as to despair of its success. 
They perceive now that in every department 
there exists an amount of incapacity fatal to 
the success of our expeditions, and invincible to 
the efforts of our Ministers. It has taken a 
long time to convince the public of this fact; 
but the conviction has come at last, and is 
avowed with the bitter candour of humiliation 
und seif-reproach. The steps by which it has 
been reached are easily gone over. 

First, we despatched to the Baltic an arma- 
ment of unrivalled naval power, under a com- 
mander whose character for daring was deemed 
his only disqualification. As long as the waters 
of that sea were open to his ships, he kept them 
clear of the enemy,—but he did no more. 
He was sent to destroy by ships alone fortresses: 
that could only be assailed by armies. An army 
was sent to his aid, and one of those redoubtable 
fortresses was destroyed in a few hours, and by 
a tenth of his force. He looked at the rest, but 
touched them not. The want of gun-boats, it is 


alleged, rendered his floating castles useless. Is 
that fierce sea-king grown senile? or did the 
Government withhold the one essential to his 





success and the enemy’s severest humiliation ? 


In cither case, the “departments” are convicted 
of incompetence. 

We sent an expedition to the Crimea. It 
was to capture a Russian stronghold which was 
described to us by one Minister as not so much 
a fortress as a vast fortified camp,—and of which 
it was said by another Minister, “If it is not 
taken this campaign, it will never be taken.” 
It was supposed to be defended by sixty thou- 
sand men. Eighty thousand were deemed suffi- 
cient for its capture. This army had suffered 
much from sickness—“ cholera followed it to 


the very field of battle; yet our division of 


that army had neither tents nor an adequate 
medical staff. Immediately after its first en- 
gagement—which opened to it the very gates 
of Sebastopol—this army was found inadequate 
either to enter the gates or to surround the walls. 
The lines of siege were therefore laid on one side 
only, and the enemy was left free to reinforce 
and supply himself as he pleased. This same 
numerical inadequacy caused certain important 
lines of defence to be left unoccupied,—and two 
bloody battles, two disastrous victories, were the 
consequence. Reinforcements were demanded, 
—and reinforcements were sent,—but not fast 
enough to supply the waste by sickness. The 
English troops, without tents for three weeks, 
are without huts to this day—without winter 
clothing, without propercooking utensils, without 
wholesome food, without enough food of any kind. 
Cold, privation, and excessive toil, induced 
dysentery, fever, and scurvy. The sick were 
too many even for removal by the whole. The 
French had to lend a hospital train for their con- 
veyance from the camp to the harbour. What 
remained of the cavalry horses after Balaklava, 
had wasted away by hunger and cold. There 
were not four-footed beasts enough in all thé 
camp to carry the daily rations from the harbour 
to the tents. The men had themselves to toil 
through eight miles of swamp with bags of bis- 
cuit on their backs. When the weather per- 
mitted the reconstruction of the long-silenced 
batteries, ammunition had to be brought up in 
the same way. The fleet, and even the French, 
had again to be asked for help,—and the sight of 
their sleek, well-fed mules was to our soldiers 
as the sight of the corn in Egypt to the famished 
sons of the patriarch. 

It was indeed the contrast of civilisation and 
barbarism. For the condition of our camp was 
distinguished, amidst its many features of 
wretchedness, by this—that every want endured 
there was an artificial want: famine at the side 
of plenty. The Government at home had sent 
out abundant stores of all kinds. The public 
had supplemented this prevision by a munificent 
subscription and shiploads of gifts. Huts had 
Seen aedieed’ teitnoliaie iately that a winter cam- 
paign was resolved on, at several points, and 
simultaneously. Winter ae in almost 


ludicrous variety and been con- 
tracted for; if, aot deotatched: Commissariat 
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officers scoured the shores of two seas for fresh 
meat and vegetables. Yet nothing arrived at the 
camp,—or arrived not tillroo tare. Some ships 
went astray, for lack of proper instructions to 
the master—some were packed upside down, the 
lint for Scutari at bottom, cannon-balls for the 
Crimea atop—some were absolutely turned back 
from Balaklava with their holds full of the 
very stores wanted—some lay with their cargoes 
rotting in the harbour—some emptied their 
freights into the mud on the beach, to be spoiled 
by the weather, pilfered by the starving Turks, 
or carried off bit by bit to the camp. Thus it 
was that cold, hunger, disease, and death ruled 
at one place, because at the other—not ten miles 
off—ruled the confusion of idiotey, neglect, and 
heartlessness. 

This is more than a summary of correspond- 
ence from the Crimea. ‘ 
Governmental acts and apologies. Lord Raglan 
has displaced a medical officer, and censured his 
superior, for an act of inhumanity in the one, 
implying a degree of carelessness in the other, 
for which a court-martial might have justly 
awarded a severer punishment. A commission 
of inquiry at Balaklava has followed the com- 
mission already sitting at Scutari. Ministerial 
apologists in the press are even eager in their 
illustrations of stupidity and neglect among 


Ministerial subordinates. In the place of stubborn | 


denials of mismanagement, we hear now complaints 
that nothing but mismanagement — however 
disastrous its consequences— can be expected 
from the present ‘‘ system.” 
ago, there was nothing and no one to be blamed 
—in the prospect of a Parliamentary sitting, and 
inquisitive committees, we have wholesale ac- 
cusations of ‘‘a system.”’ Unquestionably, the 
institutions and usages thus denominated are 
absurdly cumbrous—the natural entrenchments 
of the incompetent from responsibility or reform. 
Just as indisputable is it that peace establish- 
ments are inadequate to the conduct of a 
great war. But the question now is, Why 
was not the “system” modified, or even 


It is a summary of 



































POLITICAL REGISTER. 


Aspinall Turner, head of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, put beyond doubt the 
feeling of the public mind. In harmony with 
this feeling, the opening scene of the re- 
assembled Commons indicates a storm that will 
break up the crazy Coalition—perhaps before 
these pages are through the press. However 
that may be, we commend to the grave, con- 
scientious consideration of our readers the 
question of the hour. Shall we accept this bad 
peace that is proffered us—bad, because so 
infinitely below what we intended, so in- 
ferior to what we could extort, so little 
likely to be enduring; or shall we continue 
to prosecute a war that is worse, because 
it dishonours us by the associations it en- 
tails, by the disasters which accumulate 
along its path, by the now inevitable failure 
of the great objects for which it was commenced? 
This question was put by Mr. Cobden to the 
men of the West Riding. Formally, their 
answer was for war; virtually, we believe, it 
was for peace. They carried, almost unani- 
mously, a resolution in favour of the vigorous 
prosecution of hostilities till honourable terms 
of pacification could be obtained. The resolu- 
tion did not define those terms, but the speakers 
(Mr. E. Baines and Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P.) 
were evidently content with the Four Points, as 
interpretedabove ; and, moreover, strenuously de- 
nied that the restoration of Poland was ever in- 


cluded in the national idea of the war. We, who 
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But a week or two | 
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hold that unless it was so included, the war was a 
blunder and almost a crime, can of course be no 
parties to its coutinuance. If the question 
were, “Peace, or Poland?” we would shout 
for ‘‘ Poland”’—though our Crimean army had 
even perished. But as the question is, ‘“‘ Peace 
with Russia on these paltry terms, or the 
Austrian alliance in war?” we accept the 
paltry terms. To this view of the case, the 
reported adhesion of Sardinia only adds strength. 
They who see therein an instance of national 
gallantry, are of the stuff whereon treachery 
reckons for impunity. We pay for the Sardinian 


abolished, when the war began? why were| troops in money—Austria pays for them with 
not the “establishments” enlarged and re-|her friendship. Fatal friendship for Charles 
modelled in proportion to the magnitude and! Emmanuel! Farewell to his hereditary ambition! 


moment of the exigency? Why was a War 
Minister created, and the first attribute of such 
a potentate—consolidated authority—withheld ? 
Why were not the fetters of routine—red-tape 
fetters—snapped in scornful strength, and the 
rabble of blockheads that simper and lounge in 
the way of the State chariot summarily ejected ? 
To these demands there can be but one answer— 


MINISTERS WERE THEMSELVES INCOMPETENT, and 


being incompetent, they are Guitrr. 

That they will be convicted by a Parlia- 
mentary majority on this grave charge—if, 
indeed, they do not anticipate conviction by con- 
fession—is almost certain. The language held 
by Mr. Lindsay, the great ship-owner, and Mr. 





Italy will yet be free, but he will not be 
its King. His army goes to the Crimea—not 
that ours may be strengthened, since Aus- 
tria has ten times as many to spare, but 
that it may not head the armies of independ- 
ence. Shall we British people be consenting 
parties to this conspiracy miscalled an Alliance? 
Better far acknowledge, that for the sword our 
arm has lost its strength and our hand its cun- 
ning—withdraw the wreck of our glorious army 
from the Serbonian bog in which it welters— 
and sign, though with averted face, the proffered 
articles. The Peace may be shameful—the War 
is becoming atrocious. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Works of Douglas Jerrold. In Fight Vols. 
London: Bradbury and Evans. 

Socrety is full of incongruities. Under that 

complex of moral and material facts called “ re- 

spectability,”’ and under other disguises, in high 


places and holy places, things are found lurking | 


which only escape by conventional favour names 
of condemnation and disgust rightly due to them. 
Toa thoughtful on-looker and listener, a civilized 
community often seems a multitudinous Lago, 
that is always saying, with confidential depreca- 
tion, “‘ 1 am not what I seem.” 

The function of wit is the discovery of in- 
congruity, and there are plenty of ‘‘ witty men” 
in the world whose faculties play glancingly 
upon the surface of things, and make us merry 
with detected absurdities in trifles. But, when 
your witty fellow happens to have large powers 
of observation and reflection, and is possessed, 
besides, with an overriding tendency to see 
things from a moral point of view, he rises in 
the scale of value, and becomes in a greater or 
less sphere, the drill-serjeant of society ; and 
men call him Sartrrisr. 

A most important public functionary; and 
certainly the present age is not one in which 
he may go about like the ‘‘ poor men from Man- 
chester,” erying ‘‘ he’s got no work to do.” The 
world we live in, that world which is 
a curious sight, 

And very much unlike what people write, 








is too much like the lath-and-canvas secnery 
sct up at suburban gardens, where Napoleon 
crosses the Alps, or London is set on fire, or 
Vesuvius becomes eruptive exactly at nine, or 
Sir Charles Napier storms Rangoon at eleven 
precisely,—with a punctuality people would be 
glad to see in the Crimea. Things look amaz- 
ingly well till the satirist comes by with his 
illuminating pyrotechny, and, with sudden 
flashes of light, gives us glimpses of the scaf- 
folding, and makeshifts, and all the dreary get-up. 

The reputation of Mr. Douglas Jerrold in the 
eyes of this generation is pre-eminently that of 
a satirist, with, in most people’s mouths, the 
qualifying epithet d/tter—‘‘a bitter satirist.”’ 
It has indeed been said that his satire has over- 
laid his philanthropy. Not truly said, we think ; 
for though he does not mince or measure his 
language, and though he has not sufficient self- 
suppression, always, for artistic effect,—yet, if 
there is one more obvious characteristic of his 
writingsthan another, it is an abounding human- 
ity. High over the crackling of the wit, and 
the hissing of the satirist’s arrow, and the thun- 
derbolt of angry denunciation, you hear a voice, 
clear and irresistible, that says ‘a man’s a man 
for a’ that.” It is quite evident that to Mr 


we 


Jerrold the tie of brotherhood is no mere phrase 
that he feels the link which binds rich 


and poor, old and young, strong and weak, wise 
and foolish; that to him the image of God is 
‘never erased, though it may be blotted or ob- 
seured. 

| Some superfluous strength of language is not 
uncommon in the talk and writings of men who 
have had to buckle on the armour and dash into 
the battle of life at an early age. Mr. Jerrold’s 
juvenile experience was not couleur de rose. The 
youngest of a large family, reckoned rather a 
heavy, dull boy, and with very little education, 
he went to sea, if we remember well, at ten 
years of age, and had to enter upon the struggle 
of a career in London, at thirteen. Colouring 
theatrical prints for bread, then becoming a 
printer ; producing a farce at seventeen ; a very 
diligent and various reader; we might follow 
him through laborious years, and trace those 
dramatic successes which, beginning with 
‘* Black-Eyed Susan” and ending in high-class 
comedy, did so much to banish from the stage 
the old blue-fire and dagger melodrama; till we 
should meet him in connexion with Punch in 
1843. For years he had been a contributor to 
Blackwood’s and other magazines, and his fugi- 
tive pieces had been once or twice collected into 
volumes, while his reputation as a wit, in lite- 
rary circles, was unsurpassed; but, from the 
commencement of Punch, Mr. Jerrold became 
the property of the world. It was in the 
pages of Punch that the “Story of a 
Feather” and the ‘“ Caudle Lectures’ first saw 
the light. The “Story of a Feather”’ is one of 
the most finished and pleasing of his productions ; 
and itis well known that the ‘‘Caudle Lectures”’ 
have run through many editions in various 
European languages besides that ‘ which 
Shakespear spake.” The J//uminated Magazine 
and the Shilling Magazine will be remembered 
by readers out of their teens; it was in the 
former that Mr. Jerrold gave us his “ Chro- 
nicles of Clovernook,” the most genial, 
thoughtful, and poetical of his works, containing 
more of the interior Jerrold than anything else 
he has written; while in the latter we had the 
‘St. Giles and St. James,” the longest of his 
stories, and in point of ‘ construction” perhaps 
the best. 

Those who have , themselves of the 
Collected Edition of Mr. Jerrold’s writings, will 
be aware how versatile and voluminous a writer 
he has been. They will also have learned better 
than to dismiss his claims by treating him 
merely as a satirist and “light” author. His 
circle of readers is not so extensive as that of 
Dickens (in whose company he is frequently 
named), but it is a most loving one; and we 
appeal to its members, whether the smiles 
draws are not much more frequently genial 
“ bitter ;'” -whetlier he is not a “ pow 
master over the affections; and whether, 
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perusing the “Sick Giant and Doctor Dwarf,” ; him, and he makes his characters speak in a 
the ‘‘ Chronicles of Clovernook,” the “ Painter | wondrous way. The worst thing that can be 
of Ghent,” or the “ Story of a Feather,” it has | said of their talk is, that it is too continuously 
not been a nice question with them whether the brilliant. Let any one who is disposed to 
author is not at least as much a poet as a wit. | underrate Mr. Jerrold’s special gift sit down, 

There are not so many instances of metrical pen in hand, and try to produce five pages of 
prose in Mr. Jerrold’s writings as in those of Bath post full of tolerable dialogue, and he will 
Dickens and De Quincey, but (saving the pre-| cry peccavi/ Our author is a picturesque wit, 
sence, and humbly deprecating the dislike of the | rather than (like Sydney Smith) a reasoning 
critic upon the last-named gentleman in Sep- | one, and deals much in comparison and all 
tember’s Dublin University Magazine), we would kinds of imaged embodiments of ideas. No 





undertake to produce numerous passages from 


Douglas Jerrold which should bear us out in| 
long literary career, than he. 


saying that no man has extracted sweeter music 
from what Byron called 
our northern guttural 

Which we're obliged to hiss, and spit, and sputter all. 

Notable instances occur in the “ Sick Giant 
and Doctor Dwarf,’’—which is indeed a poem, 
if it is anything, and a poem with a deep and 
beautiful meaning, too,—and in the “Chronicles 
of Clovernook.” 

There is no modern writer who so completely 
writes himself out in large hand, for all true 
men to read, as Mr. Jerrold. He has pro- 
nounced opinions upon all social questions, and 
direct sympathies with ‘the people” proper 
(that same “ people” of whom _ purblind, 
opaque flunkeys prate so glibly without under- 
standing them),—none of which he ‘disguises 
for the briefest instant. In his most playful 
moods, you can see there is a deep reserve of 
serious feeling in the man. In his gravest, 
“bitterest ’ moments, you cannot help recog- 
nising the existence of a cheerful, gentle spirit, 
which not only consorts with a strong social 
fecling, but seems as if it must every now and 
then turn aside and toy with children and 
dumb pets. He seldom writes a love-scene of 
the ‘‘ passionate’ kind,— in his stories, at least. 
He is never, for an instant, forgetful of the 
dignity, the nobleness, the holiness of life. In| 
the ‘“‘bitterest’’ things he has written, —in | 
‘‘Punch’s Letters to his Son,” for example,— | 
there are no sentences which make you fain to’ 
close the book with an aching heart. | 





“ Shut 
up the box, children, for our game is played 
out!” says the satirist of ‘“ Vanity Fair;” | 
while from almost every page of Mr. Jerrold’s | 
rings out the “ trumpet-text of the Koran,—' 
‘The Heavens and the Earth, think ye that we | 
created them in jest?’ Not so artistic a story- | 
teller as Mr. Thackeray, our author is always 
an earnest man, subordinating, not designedly, | 
but by the necessity of his nature, his tale to_ 
his moral. He is the greatest master of dialogue | 
that this age has produced. The elder Mat- 
thews is said to have cried out, over some MS. 
of his, written in his youth, ‘‘ What! a young. 
man do this? Why, it’s like the writing of 


the Elizabethan age, only a good deal better!” 
He seldom deals in minutely-drawn scenery, 
and gives you no landscapes delicately touched. 
It is the “live stock’’ of the scene which absorbs 








‘one has more consistently served the cause 


of humanity and real progress, throughout a 
. No one has more 
steadily kept the side of the weak against the 
strong. And many will say Amen! when we 
write down our hope that he has a long course 
of public usefulness yet before him, and that, 
at last, full of years and of honours, he may 
quit the world he has, under God’s providence, 
bettered, with the blessing of them that were 
ready to perish written in tears upon his 
grave ! 

But, hold! what mean we, oblivious that 
we are? “Full of years,” did we say? It is 
an impossible consummation for Mr. Jerrold. 
Twenty-five is his ultimatissimum! Listen, 
and you shall hear all about it :— 





“The commencement of a new year”’—as the pros- 





pectuses and advertisements of public societies say— 
“presents a favourable opportunity for beginning sub- 


' scription to the’ Twenty-FrIve CLuB—of which Douglas 


Jerrold is Founder and Describer—ZJnvt. 4° delt. The 
prospectus may be had, in the “ Chronicles of Clover- 
nook” —gratis, if you have bought the book. Candidates 
for admission have to reply to two questions, we believe :— 

“1. Are you older than five-and-twenty ? 

“2. Will you ever, forgetful of what you owe to your- 
self, and to the beauty, benevolence, and everlasting spirit 
of nature,—will you ever, wantonly, ignobly, and most 
foolishly consent to become more than five-and-twenty, 
even though your face should be wrinkled like wind- 
blown water, your hair white as the singing sea ?” 


These are the preliminary questions, and this 
is the adjuration of the neophyte !— 


“ You promise, and especially promise from this day,— 
never to grow a day older than the days that make five- 
and-twenty years, the only reasonable time of life of man ? 

“This you promise,—that your eyes may still behold 
the same beauty in the stars? that your heart may still 
beat with the rising sun, and melt when he is setting in 
his tent of glory ? 

“This you promise,—that you may have eyes and ears 
for the world of beauty and gladness that encompasses 
you; no beanty fading, no sound of gladness growing 
dumb ? 

“ By the ever-springing loveliness of flowers—by the 
ever-sounding music of the birds—by the rivers and 
fountains—by harvest-time, and by the season of fruits 
—you promise to remain spiritually fixed at five-and- 
twenty ?” 

“I promise,” said the candidate. And as he spoke, 
he laid his hands upon the fruits and flowers, and 
emptied the crystal goblet to solemnise the compact. 

“ Be ever stedfast, and be ever five-and-twenty !” said 
the President. “The eyes fail; the back bows; the hair 
is whitened; youth departs from every joint and every 
organ—but the heart, if the owner wills it—the heart is 
ever young!” 
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This solemn sacrament tends to keep the 
Twenty-Five Civs very select, which was, no 
doubt, Mr. Jetrold’s intention—but fresh names 
may be enrolled at any time. 


By James F. 
Vol. LI. 


and 


The Chemistry of Common Life. 
W. Jounstron. In Two Volumes. 
W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh 
London. 18565. 


We have had occasion to bear testimony to the 
merits of this most useful and popular work in 
noticing briefly the numbers of the first volume 
as they fell into our hands. The work is now 
completed in two handsome volumes, and forms 
a repertory of information of a description which 
few have at their command, but which no one 
can acquire without being the wiser and the 
better, as well as all the more comfortable for 
the acquisition. The amount of knowledge con- 


tained in these volumes upon matters of hourly | 


import to all classes of readers, without excep- 
tion, is both novel and startling; in them the 
most valuable deductions of chemical science are 


brought to bear upon “the things which round us| 


lie in daily life,” and teach us to know them as 
we never knew them before, and lead us to 
profit every day we live by a species of wisdom 
which the mass of mankind could never have 
gained by their own endeavours, though it be of 
a kind which all stand in need of continually. 
Of the character of the information here pre- 


sented to the people, we must afford one or two. 


samples. Speaking of Coculus indicus, he tells 
us that as much of that vile poison as 2,359 ewts. 
was imported in 1850. It is susceptible of the, 
following uses :— 


If the bruised seeds are digested in water they yield 
an extract which, when added to beer, produces the fol- 
lowing effects: First. It imparts to it an intensely bitter 
taste, and can thus be substituted cheaply for about one- 
third of the usual quantity of hops, without materially 
affecting the flavour of the beer. Second. It gives a 
fulness and richness in the mouth, and a, darkness of | 
colour to weak and inferior liquors. In these respects 
a pound of Coculus indicus is said to be equal to four 
bushels of malt. Or, to a thin brewing of beer, a pound 
of this drug will give an apparent substance equal to 
what would be produced by an additional sack of malt. 
Third, 1t produces upon those who drink it some of the 
symptoms of alcoholic intoxication, and thus adds to 
the apparent strength and inebriating quality of the 
MQUOr, » » + < The use of it is forbidden by Act of Par- 
liament, under a penalty of 200/, to the brewer, and of 
S001 to the drugvist who sells it to him. But an ex- 
tract is prepared and sold, and there is reason to believé 
isextensively used... . . By the dishonest as much as 
one pound is sometimes added to the barrel of fifty-four 
yallons, with Calamus aromaticus and orris root to flavour 
it. If one pound really save four bushels of malt, the 
2,359 cwts. imported in 1850, if all employed for this 
purpose, must have saved to the adulterators who used it 
the enormous quantity of 1,056,000 bushels. It is 
chiefly the humbler classes upon whom this fraud is prac- 
tised. The middle classes in England prefer the thin 


i 


wine-like ales and bitter beers. The skilled labourer - 
prefers what is rich, full, and substantial in the mouth ; | 
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and the poor peasant, after his day’s toil, Hikes to find at 
the bottom of his single pot what will sensibly affect his 
head. It is thus chiefly among the working-men that 
the heavy drugged beer of the adulterator is relished 
and consumed; and it is probable that something of the 
peculiarly beastly forms of intoxication sometimes seen 
among these classes is to be ascribed to the influence of 
Coculus indicus, 

This report is perfectly true. The brewages 
of beer to suit the different classes in the dif- 
ferent districts of London, differ almost as much 
from one another as do the vintages of the 
different wine-countries of Europe. It is not 
the brewer of the metropolis, however, who is 
mainly to be blamed, but the beer-doctor, a pro- 
fessional gentleman who makes the round 
of his clients, the publicans, and multiplies 
barrels of beer by the agency of Cocu/us indicus, 
Thames water, &c., and suits his poisonous 
liquors to the prevailing habits and prejudices 
of the neighbourhood. 

Speaking of opium, Mr. Johnston tells us— 

Six and a half millions of pounds of opium are annu- 
ally bought by the East India Company from the native 
' growers, and manufactured into a marketable condition. 
To produce this quantity will require upwards of 300,000 
acres of land. It yields a revenue to the Company of 
three and a half millions sterling, and is for the greatest 
part exported. China, in 1837-8, imported from India 
three millions of pounds, and the importation has pro- 
| bably increased since that time. To this importation 

must be added the opium which China received by land 

from the countries which border it on the west. The con- 
| sumption of China at the present moment is probably not 
| less than four or five millions of pounds weight, having a 
market value of as many pounds sterling. 

But for want of space we should quote largely 
from a chapter treating of the wonderful effects 
of narcotics on the human system. For these, 
however, and for a thousand other items of in- 
formation practically useful, we must refer the 


. 
;7,\ 


reader to Mr. Johnston’s volumes, which, more 


eloquently than any others on this subject, will 
speak for themselves. 


Voyages and Discoveries in the Arctic Regions. 
Edited by F. Mayne (‘ Travellers’ Library,” 
Part 73). London: Longman and Co, 1855. 

Tue discovery of a passage to India across the 

Polar Sea has been a favourite idea with our 

countrymen from the days of Edward VL, and 

before, almost to the present time.. Three hun- 
dred years of enterprise and experiment—involv- 
ing hardships and sufferings not to be paralleled 
by the miseries of war or by any other woes to 
which men voluntarily subject themselves in the 
pursuit either of glory or profit—have sufficed 
at last to solve the problem, and to prove that 
no ultimate benefit is derivable to ind from 
its solution. Now that a has been 


effected from the Pacific to the Atlantic through 


the icy barr iers of the North, we have learned 
to regard the exploit as barren of results, and 
instead of honours to the successful voyager we 
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think of regrets for the lost Franklin, and depre- | plain, honest truth-seeker has been repelled by 


cate the lavish expenditure of life and property 
so recklessly made for an object which we must 
have known to be worthless ere it was shown to 
be attainable. That conclusion being at last 
arrived at, it is to be hoped that when the search 
for Franklin shall have ended, with it will have 
ended the great maritime folly of England, who 
will no longer squander the lives of her bravest 
sons amid the snows of the Arctic. 
now arrived at the time when a popular history 
of all that has been effected by our hardy ma- 
riners in the Polar seas may be written with ad- 
vantage: these rather desultory chapters by Mr. 
Mayne are all too brief to satisfy even the most 
languid curiosity ; but they have the merits of 
method and of correctness as far as they go, and 


in the absence of any more complete view of the | 


whole subject will be welcomed by the reading 
public. 


No. VI. Lon- 
Dublin: J. Ro- 


The Iondon Quarterly Review. 
don: Walton and Maberly. 
bertson. 1855. 


Tne present number of this new Quarterly more 
than sustains the character earned by its pre- 
decessors. Among the eight elaborate articles 
that figure in the table of contents is a remarkably 
interesting and novel paper on the “ Valley of 
the Amazon.” The valley of the Amazon (says 
the writer), 

properly cultivated, could more than feed the world. 
Its two millions of square miles of land is intersected by 
streams just where these are most wanted ; and for thou- 
sands of miles ships can proceed without any difficulty of 
an insuperable nature. The fertility of the soil is un- 
equalled ; and beneath it lie metals and minerals waiting 
but the open sesame of science, for the eye of man to see, 
and the hand of labour to pick up, faster than ever Alad- 
din gathered together the riches of the enchanted cave. 
The valleys, the hill-sides, and the elevated plains pro- 
duce in their separate ways, but in close vicinity, what 
is otherwise to be found but far apart, in cold, temperate, 
or tropical regions. It is difficult to say what the 
country does not produce or cannot be made to yield. 
— . And on these millions of square miles of land, 
the dwelling-place, for the most part, of the useless 
savage, or of the beast, like which he perishes, there is, 


every ten square miles, Here is a home for the multi- 
tude, and a granary for the globe. 

The article entitled ‘‘ Professor Maurice and 
his Writings’ is a rather merciless onslaught 
upon the religious creed of that gentleman, whom 


We have. 


bristling defences where he should have been 
received with open-handed welcome. Hyper- 
Calvinism, and other isms as exclusive and stub- 
| born, have made more sceptics and infidels than 
all the zeal and ability of the infidel party. 
Platonism may be something very dreadful, may 
even be in this case what the writer terms it, 
‘a deadly heresy,”’ but so long as it is preached 
with eloquence and fervour, and united with 
liberality of spirit and a comprehensive charity, 
it is to be feared that it will make head against 
the hard, dry, and bigoted orthodoxy that seeks 
to root it out. 

A light, agreeable, yet suggestive and useful, 
article on “ Life in Lunatic Asylums,” affords a 
pleasant relief in this number to the burden of 
the more serious essays. Some amusing samples 
of the literature of the insane, who it would 
seem have their journals, editors, and printing 
presses among them, are given, one of which 
runs as follows :— 

A POETICAL CONSOLER. 


I know ’tis a sin to, 
But I’m bent on the notion— 
Il] throw myself into 
The deep briny ocean, 
Where mud-eels and cat-fish 
On my body shall riot, 
And flounders and flat-fish 
Select me for diet. 


There soundly I'll slumber 
Beneath the rough billow, 

While crabs without number 
Will crawl o’er my pillow ; 

But my spirit shall wander 
Through gay coral bowers, 

And frisk with the mermaids,— 
It shall, by the powers! 


It is most satisfactory to know that at length 
all that can be done for the insane is done—that 
the hideous and revolting cruelties which for- 
merly disgraced their management are now 
exploded, and that the law of kindness controls 


their destiny. 


For an able paper on Luther—for another on 
Spain and her Governments—and for a choice 
Review of the Report of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, we must refer 


excluding the savage tribes, not above one inhabitant on the reader to the Sixth Number of the London 


Quarterly. 


The Kirk and the Manse. By the Rev. R. W. 
Fraser, M.A. F. Fullarton and Co., London, 
Edinburgh and Dublin. 1855. (Part I.) 





It is doubtful, however, whether the perusal of 
this paper, clever and ingenious as it is, will 
have that effect upon the followers of Mr. 
Maurice, and especially upon the more juvenile 
class of them, which it is the object of his un- 
relenting critic to produce. Theologians, both 
in and out of the pulpit, have been busy for the 
last century or two in hedging in the simple and 
therefore y acceptable Gospel of Christ 


the writer discovers to be a Platonic idealist. | 





with hard words and harder conditions, and the 





Tuis large and handsome quarto, presenting 
an ample surface for the pencil of the artist, 
comes before all lovers of the picturesque in 
architecture and landscape, and before Scotchmen 
especially, with solid claims to notice. The 
drawings, which are executed in tinted lithograph, 
are, as far as we can recollect, the largest which 
have been produced out of London in this 
country, and are certainly among the very best. 
The letter-press contains a concise account of the 
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several structures, with brief allusions to such | 
historical events as have rendered them re- 
markable. In regard both to artistic talent and 
typographical skill the work is free from 
blemish, and is deserving of that extensive 
patronage without which, considering the low 
price at which it is published, it cannot be re- 
munerative to the projectors. 


Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by 
R. Bett. Vol. Il. London: J. Parker and 
Son. 1855. 

Tuts volume continues the Canterbury Tales, to 

each of which the editor has prefixed a brief 

critical introduction, while he has enriched the 
whole with a series of valuable notes illustrative 
of the meaning of his author as well as of the 
manners of his time. Among these notes will 
be found the remarks and opinions of most 
weight expressed by preceding commentators, 
with occasionally some curious allusions to his- 

torical facts and antique customs. ‘Thus, in a 

note on ‘‘swannes”’ as a gastronomical delicacy, 

we are told that 

The old Norwich Corporation used to proceed annually 
down the river in their state barges to Yarmouth, swan- 
hopping—that is, catching and marking the young birds 

—a custom still followed by the Corporation of London. 

From this custom we derive the tavern sign of the Swan 

with Two Necks, a corruption of Swan with Two Nicks, 

the marks made by the Lord Mayor on the swans of the 

Thames. 





The Science of Arithmetic: a Systematic Course | 
of Numerical Reasoning and Computation, with | 
very numerous Exercises. By James CoRNWELL, | 
Ph.D., and Josnva G. Frrcen, M.A. London: | 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

Anitumetic, like language, is degraded by the 

ordinary practice of the schools from a science | 

to an art—and that not one of the fine arts. 

Rules are substituted for principles, and arbitrary | 

division for a natural development. The. 

principals of the Borough-road Training School 
would reform all this. In the work jointly 
issued by Dr. Cornwell and Mr. Fitch, the in- 
vestigation of the principles on which a rule of 
arithmetic depends always precedes the state- 
ment of the rule itself; and every process em- 
ployed in the solution of questions is referred 
to some general law or truth in the theory of 
numbers. They thus convert what is usually 
an engine of torture into an instrument of men- 
tal discipline. They do not pretend to make easy 
the study they reclaim to the sciences ; but 
they remove unnecessary difficulties from the 
path of the tyro, and give him an intellectual 
equivalent for his intellectual labour. The 
value ‘of the book to the schoolmaster is evi- 
denced by the intimation that “many of the 


| 


‘moral brought out. 





questions are selected from the Cambridge and 
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London examination ” and that the 
ify, so far as 


mastery of its contents will qualify 


arithmetic is concerned, for the degree of B.A. 


To the commercial student it offers a full de- 
scription of the proposed change in our coinage. 
The theory and rules of decimal calculation are 
made prominent, ‘‘ under the conviction that an 
accurate and ample knowledge of the decimal 
system is more than ever important at this 
moment, whether the decimalization of our 
money, weights, and measures take effect imme- 
diately or not.”’ 


Familiar Fables: in Easy Language, suited to 
the Juvenile Mind. By Miss Corner. ‘The 
Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill and James 
Northcote, Esqs. London: Dean and Son. 


Little Plays for Inttle Actors. Puss in Boots. 
Mother Goose. By Miss Corner. Illustrated 
by Harrison Weir. 


Miss Corner is certainly the good fairy of the 
modern nursery. She has done, probably, more 
than any living woman to chase away the hob- 
goblins that used to stare at little children out 
of Family Bibles and Fox’s Martyrs; and instead 
thereof, peopled their tiny world with appari- 
tions that never torment, but generally talk good 
sense with a laughing face. Here she is again, 
regular as the holidays—though her publishers 
are a little behind—and this time with a parlour 
edition of AZsop in one hand, and two volumes of 
juvenile dramas in the other. In easy prose and 
easier verse—with Crowquill illustrations and 
pictorial covers—she is ready to amuse the 
noisiest romps, or even the dullest mopes, for an 
hour or two. The “Little Plays” were first per- 
formed at Christmas 53; and with such hearty 
applause that they were announced for repetition, 
with new scenery and characters—‘ Puss in 
Boots’ and ‘‘ Mother Goose.” Capitally is the 
dramatic idea sustained, and the indispensable 
And capital, too, are the 


stage directions—so cheaply and easily to be 


accomplished, that no company of “‘ Little Actors’’ 


with a few shillings in their money-box and a 
clever carpenter and dresser among them, need 


-/ despair of getting up an entertainment—in the 


drawing-room that opens into mamma’s boudoir, 
or the parlour that has folding-doors—an enter- 
tainment that is sure to be rewarded with 
plaudits, and ought to be followed by a distribu- 
tion of cake. 


The Political Annual and Reformer’s ITand- 
Book for 1855. London: Freeman. 

Ler no man think to discharge’ a special du 

without special ing. To be “Reformer” 

we hold to be a duty of citizenship; but the cha- 

racter can no more be ined without pre- 

paration or continual care, than that of a sur- 





q 
i 
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geon or other professional. But, happily, it needs | 
less care and training: a yearly hand-book may | 
suffice, if well conne d. We know of no better, 
if, indeed, there be any other, than this Politi- 
cal Annual. We have becn familiar with it! 
these eight or ten years past, and do not remem- 
ber that it ever failed to zive the information or, 
direction wanted. This year, the war may secm 
to impair its interest ; but, in truth, the reverse | 
is the case. Facts that underlie, and may pre- | 
sently overtop, the strife of Governments and 
the disappointments of nations, will be found 
here duly laid down and indexed. 


By J. Harn Frts- 
London : 


TTouses with their Fronts Off. 
weit. Illustrated by M‘Connell. 
Blackwood. 

For the title of this little book the author | 
acknowledges himself indebted to the artist. 
He owes him little else. We don’t much 
admire the painted, pantomimic cover; and we 
think it very likely to repel from the inside 
many who would appreciate what is to be found | 
there. Mr. Friswell has taken a dozen houses | 
—familiar enough, some of them, to the metro- 
politan note-taker—and made them discourse of 
their tenants. And with real humour, pathos, and 
tact does he make them so discourse. It did 
not need the dedication to Mr. Thackeray to 
show that here we have a student and disciple, 
though not an imitator. Sometimes the resem- 
blance to Dickens is more apparent; but in the 
abler pieces, as the ‘‘ Private Asylum,”’ the pupil 
of the greatest living master is seen. We could | 
quote-pages, were not the price of the book so 
low as to make a quotation superfluous, to show 
that Mr. Friswell has a keen eye for the quaint 
and the touching,—a genuine sympathy with 
goodness and with sorrow. Let him take more | 
care, and he will do yet much better. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, AND POETRY OF THE 
WAR. 
The War; or, Voices from the Ranks. 
Routledge. 
The Neighbours of Russia, and History of the 
Present War to the Stege of Sebastopol. By 
Joun Raynett Morexy, Author of “ Russia. 


London: 


as It Is,” &c., Ke. London: T. Nelson. 
War Waits. By Grratp Massey. London: | 
Bogue. 


The Battle of the Alina: a National Ballad. By 
Joun Wituiam Friercuer, Author of “ Try- 
phena, and other Poems,’”’ &c. London: R. 
Theobald. 


Tue first of the above-named publications is 


be lightly thought of! It is an invaluable and 
imperishable book. It is history written by the 
|makers of history—annals of the camp, written 
on the drum-head and the knapsack. What 
‘would we not give for such a volume, or even a 
few leaves of such a volume, written by the 
soldiers of Xenophon, of Cesar, or of Cromwell! 
| What a corrective would it be to the Anabasis, 
the Commentaries, and Clarendon! What an 
| exhaustless mine for the histori ian, the antiquary, 
and the dramatist! This, that is already in the 
hands of more than twelve thousand readers, 
will, we doubt not, be read long generations 
| hence. Written by the people, it is a people’s 
book, and will go down to their children with 
the works of Bunyan and Defoe. It is edited, 
/we must add, in so very skilful a fashion, that 
the editor has done himself an injustice in with- 
holding his name. He has done his work as 
| the soldiers have done theirs—patriotically, ex- 
‘celle ntly, and with a modest unconsciousness of 
merit. 

Mr. Morell’s new book is the fourth or fifth 
he has produced since Russia took possession of 
the Principalities and of our presses. So indus- 
_trious a writer can hardly be expected to execute 

‘his work in avery artistic fashion; but Mr. 
'Morell is quite aware, we believe, of this hard 
‘condition, and is patriotically content to be 
effective. Therein he is certainly successful. 
He has done more than any other English author 
to enlighten his countrymen as to the real con- 
ditions under which the war is conducted—the 
essential weakness of the enemy and hig acci- 
dental strength; our right relation to Turkey, 
aud our natural allics. His works are not 
|formally didactic or declamatory ; they profess 
‘to inform ,—and while doing th: it ina remark- 
able degree, they cannot but affect the judgment 
and the conscience of the reader. In “ Russia 
and her Neighbours” both these qualities are 
carried toa high pitch. In the course of his 
|three hundred closely-printed pages, he goes 
over the whole field of the war question—the 
circumstances out of which it arose, the countries 
in which it is being fought out, the nations that 
| are actually or proximately engaged, the delays 
and devices of diplomatists, the successes and 
'misfortunes of the commanders. It is a perfect 
‘repertory of facts, sown thick with pungent and 
| suggestiv e comments. 

Gerald Massey modestly introduces his ‘‘ War 
Waits” as ‘‘rough and ready warrhymes,”’ scarcely 
to be looked upon ‘‘as poetic fruit maturely 








‘ripened, but rather as windfalls shook down 
in this wild blast of war,” which he hastens to 
present ‘“‘ while they may yet be seasonable, lest 
they should not keep.” They are, however, by 
no means crabbed, sour, and dry, —but full- 
blooded, ruddy fruit, pleasant to the eye of 
| poetic taste, sweet and strong as wine and milk 


mainly a compilation from the newspapers of | to the patriotic heart ;—fruit worthy of the tree 


extracts from the letters of officers an 


soldiers | that but lately shook down so glorious a load of 


engaged in the Crimea. But let it not therefore | spring blossoms. We cannot criticise them—for 
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they have taken us captive by their trumpet- | 


voiced utterance of our own passionate hopes and 
desires; their soft, plaintive breathing of our 
household griefs. We are ashamed to quote 
from a shilling book of rhymes,—but we must, 
if only that our readers may see what a rare 
shilling’s-worth is here. Passing over page 
after page on which the eye catches already 
familiar ‘lines, we take first this noble stanza, 
from the poem “ After Alma: in Memory of 
the Dead :”— 


They saw the Angel Iris o’er 
Their deluge of grim fire ; 

And with their life’s last tide they Lore 
The Ark of Freedom higher! 

And grander ’t is i’ the dash of death 
To ride on Battle’s billows, 

When Victory’s kisses take the breath, 
Than sink on balmiest pillows! 

Ah, Victory! joyful Victory ! 
Like love, thou bringest sorrow ; 

But, O! for such an hour with thee, 
Who could not die to-morrow ? 


“A Cry from Exile” is a monody of martyr 
woe that we fain would have work its way into 
the ear of England, if only lest it go up to 
Heaven an appeal against her. But perhaps 
England will be more likely to hear it as it 
surges in the high strains ‘‘ of the Battle Charge,”’ 
—oras ithymns the epithal: imium of the Alliance, 
‘‘ Liberty’s Nuptial Wreath,’’—or as it laughs in 
the sardonic humour of ‘Nicholas and the 
British Lion,’’—or as it hisses through these 
seething couplets, and breaks forth in the truly 
bardic aspiration that follows :— 


CERTAIN MINISTERS AND THE PEOPLE. 


With faces turn’d from Battle, they went forth ; 

We marcht with ours set stern against the North. 
They shuffled lest their feet might rouse the dead ; 
We went with martial triumph in our tread. 

They trembled lest the world might come to blows ; 
We quiver'd for the tug and mortal close. 

They only meant a mild hint for the Czar ; 

We would have bled him through a sumptuous war. 
While they were quenching Freedom’s scatter’d fires, 
We kindled memories of heroic Sires. 

They’d have this proud old England cringe and pray, 
“ Don’t smite me, Kings; but if you will, you may :” 
We’d make her as in those proud times of old, 

When Cromwell spoke, and Blake’s war thunders roll’d, 
They to the passing powers of darkness fawn ; 

With warrior’s joy we greet this crimson Dawn. 

To crown’d Bloodsuckers they would bind us slaves ; 
We would be free, or sleep in glorious graves. 
State-spiders, Here or There, weave webs alike ; 
These hold the victims, while the others strike. 

The Dwarfs trail our great Banner in the mire ; 
We ask for men to bear it high and higher. 

O, stop their fiddling over War’s grim revel, 

And pitch them from their dream-land to—the Devil. 


AUSTRIAN ALLIANCE. 


How shall I help thee, Mother, in thy need ? 

l ery, and look my life out thro’ mine eyes, 

Across the smoke of thy great Sacrifice, 

Give me some perilous post, or daring deed. 

O, might I breathe in Song heroic breath, 

And strike my harp, as Lightning smites his wires, 
To bear God's message with celestial fires ! 


“national ”’ 


Sing how the Glory of our land hath risen ; 

Sing midnight pceans by the Martyrs’ graves ; 
Walk War’s red highways, voyage grim wide waves 
Or in an English cheer go down to death, 

Where the soul bursts in wings on Battle's wind ! 
No! England waves her Minstrels forth to find 
Our Lion Heart again in Austria’s prison. 


After this, Mr. Fletcher's ballad need be very 
to deserve that title. It is, at 
any rate, a sufficiently close description, in 
flowing, sounding verse, of the principal inci- 
‘dents of Alma. Here and there is an instance 


of the difficulty of sustaining the high level 


“Can two guns,” 


chosen,—as when we are told ‘‘ Lord Raglan’s 
British blood was up ;” and again— 


exciaimed Lord Raglan, 
Who beheld the dreadful pass, 
“Can two guns be placed to grapple 
With that overwhelming mass ?” 


But the spirit and merit of the whole per- 
formance are more fairly seen are this closing 
stanza :— 


And while a rainbow spans the cloud, 
A dew-drop gems the morn ; 
While the hills lie lapped in verdure 
And the valleys laugh with corn ; 
While the west wind cools the summer eve ; 
While the ocean flings its foam ; 
While the Frenchman owns his fatherland, 
And the Englishman his home ; 
Like incense from a censer, 
Shall be wafted far and wide, 
The story of the Alma 
And the valiant arms allied : 
A cheer for those who conquered, 
And a dirge for those who died. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Mother and Son, a Tale (London: Parker), is 
oe first of a series of monthly volumes of a popu- 
lay character, intended, so far as we can judge 
from the present samples, to inculcate honesty, 
modesty, re ‘ligious sentiment, and sound princi- 
ple among the readers and purchasers of cheap 
literature. The story of Wat Markham and his 
mother is in all respects unobjectionable, but it 
has the unfortunate demerits of being tame and 
unexciting, and, for that reason is not likely, 
We fear, to be very extensively read by the 
| juveniles for whose edification it is intended. 
The plot is plainly suggested by the old story of 
the son who, standing on the gallows ready to 
'be turned off, bit off his mother’s ear, and up- 
| braided her with his last breath for her ruinous 
indulgence. A more cheerful class of fiction 
than this will be more likely to effect the phi- 
|lanthropic object, and to remunerate the outlay 
‘of the projectors of the series. —The Hunter's 
| Feast; or, Conversations around the Camp-fire, 
‘by Captain Mayne Reid ‘( Hodgson’s Parlour 
‘ Library), i is a collection of spirit-stirring exploits 
‘and exciting and perilous adventures in field, 
flood, and forest, together with some characteris- 
tic sketches of life and living men in the far 
wilderness of the West. The book is full of 
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matter, and forms a capital companion for the; idea himself, he does not condescend to inform 
fireside, or a corner-seat in a railway carriage. ‘his readers. War Echoes, by Alfred Knott 
—The Illustrated London Magazine, for January, | (Houlston and Stoneman), is a dozen pages of 
1855, is a decided improvement upon anything | verse by a compositor, containing among other 
since the first two or three promissory numbers things a prediction of the fall of Sebastopol, 
of that Journal. The literary contents are good: which we shall be glad to see accomplished.— 
Horace Mayhew has a pleasant January sketch, The Assurance Magazine for January, 1855 
and the editor furnishes an agreeable paper|(London: Layton), contains, besides several 
on ‘Southsea Beach.” The illustrations of! studied and scientific articles, which would be 
this Number are profuse, and with one or two | Greek to the general reader, an excellent paper 
exceptions excellent. We have always been of | on the “‘ Laws of Mortality and Sickness of the 
opinion that fewer of them and better would tell | Labouring Classes of England,’ and a paper of 


more effectually with the public.— Poetical Ten- 
tatives, by Lynn Erith (Saunders and Otley), 
is a volume of slight sketches in verse, not by 
any means wanting in poetic feeling, but want- 
ing too much in poetic power. They are not 
without promise, however, but strike us rather 
as the idle and fitful preludings of a harp out 
of which good music is to be got when the 
harper shall address himself to the task, than as 
performances for which he has a right to claim 
ua serious audience. After reading the whole 
volume we can fix upon no passage which our 
readers would thank us for quoting, while on 
the other hand there is scarcely one which would 
offend their taste—TZhe Claims of Capital and 
Labour, by W. Pare (London: Ward and Lock), 
is an inquiry into the mghts of the labourers by 
one who employs them extensively. Starting 
with the acknowledgment that under the pre- 
sent system the labourer receives but an inade- 
quate portion of his earnings, the author pro- 


‘rather doubtful excellence on the ‘ Decimal 
_Coinage,”’ the costly and impracticable sugges- 
tions of which there is happily no danger of our 
seeing carried out even in experiment. A clever 
Jew dealer in silver would make a rousing for- 
tune by this scheme before it had been a month 
in operation, and would of course make it at the 
expense of the public.—Fraser’s Magazine for 
January shows a good bill of fare. The best 
dish to our mind is a second batch ef Danish 
Ballads, which, though they tell of bloody and 
merciless horrors and revenges, are full of a 
wild, kind nature, not wanting in true passion 
and tenderness, and are capitally done into 
English, not straight-laced. ‘‘The Soldier's 
View of the Campaign” is not at all like a 
soldier’s diction; ‘‘ words, words, words,” there 
are in abundance, but a very small amount of 
information, and that ef a kind which is any- 
thing but new. The story of “‘ Alwyn’s First 
Wife” is well conceived and charmingly told, 





ceeds to investigate the causes of this injustice, and deserves to be warmly welcomed from month 
and then to point out the remedies for it. The|to month as it goes on.—TZhe Traffic in Intoxi- 
causes he finds partly in the absurd claims of | cating Drinks: its Evils and its Remedy; or, a 
capitalists, who by seeking to increase profits at! Maine Law the only Hope for England, by 8. 
the rate of compound interest, defeat their own | Couling (London: Tweedie), is a clever little 
purposes and entail misery upon the workman | book written in an earnest spirit, and in a good, 
—partly from the discord between employer and | plain, and practical style. The advocates of the 
employed arising out of the struggle for un-| Maine Law will find their best arguments here 
natural profits—and partly from our restricted | arranged in full force, and though we cannot 
circulating medium, which, governing the rate adopt the whole of the writer’s proposed reforms 
of production by controlling the demand, de-! without some modification, we can heartily wish 
prives the labourer of work whenever money is | him success in his mission. This little volume is 
scarce. The remedies he suggests for adoption | worthy of a more deliberate notice, and at a 


are, a reform in our monetary laws which shall 
give us a real ‘freedom of exchange ’’—a uni- 
versal system of education—an alteration in 
the laws of partnership—and the formation 
of free industrial colonies by funds loaned from 
the State, as a practical recognition by society 
of the right to labour. The spirit of this pamph- 
let, so far as it goes, is excellent; but it may be 


future day we may call the reader’s attention to 
it at greater length —Za Fleur et la Feuille, par 
le Chevalier de Chatelain (London: W. Jeffs), 
is a translation into French verse of ‘‘ The 
Flower and the Leaf” of Chaucer. M. Chatelain 
has accomplished his task with rare cleverness 
and tact, rendering the old English, almost line 
for line, into modern French. The following 





questioned whether the author would be willing 
to see the principles which he has mooted car- | 
ried out to their full extent, seeing that their | 
operation would be to destroy or displace the | 
whole manufacturing ’ocracy of which he is a’ 
member. It is to be regretted, too, that he has | I ne wist in what place I was ne where, 
not made himself intelligible on the monetary | Ayen methought she song e’en by mine ere. 
question: what he would have done we can’ The above is thus rendered :-— 

indeed form some approximate notion of, but as" Quand il se tut, sondain le Rossignol 

to ow it is to be accomplished, if he have any | Lui répondit de sa voix pénétrante, 


may serve as a specimen :— 
The Nightingale, with so mery a note 
Answerid him, that alle the wode yrong 
So sodainly, that as it were a sote 
I stode astonied, and was with the song 
Thorow ravished, that till late and long 
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Et tous le bois séduit par son bémol 
Reluit son souffle, eut sa feuille béante ; 

Et ne savais en entendant son sol, 

Od moi j’étais ;—c’était une merveille 

Qui me semblait chanter A mon oreille, 
The difficulty of translating such an author as 
Chaucer would deter most French littérateurs 
from the undertaking, and M. Chatelain deserves 
liberal encouragement for the ability and energy 
he has displayed.—TZhe Butterflies of Great 
Britain. Part V. (Orr and Co.) is a continua- 
tion of the work of which we have already 
spoken favourably, and fully maintains the pro- 
mise of the earlier numbers.—Zhe Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Painting in Water- Colours. 
By George Barnard. Parts VI. and VII. are the 
completing portions of this useful and excellent 
work. The engravings in chromatype equal the 
best that have been produced by that process, 
which of all others is most valuable to the 
student of water-colours. The text of these 
closing numbers treats of ‘‘ Rocks and Water,” 
of ‘‘ Aerial Perspective,” of ‘‘ Mountains and 
Distances,” of ‘‘ Effects,” of ‘* Rustic Figures,” 
of “Contrasts of Colour,” of ‘Style, Manner, 
and Execution.”’ All these departments of art 
are treated skilfully, and, what is of more im- 





portance to the learner, intelligibly. The volume 
is now perfected, and we trust that by an exten- ' 
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sive circulation it may be made the means of 
disseminating just ideas of art and facilitating 
the practice of water-colour painting. 
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National Provident Institution.—At the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the members of the National Provi- 
dent Institution, held at the London Tavern, on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 20, 1854; S. H. Lucas, Esq., in the chair ; 
the secretary read the Report of the Directors for the 
past year, as follows :— 

“On this, the 19th anniversary of the institution, the 
Directors have great pleasure in submitting to their 
fellow members the following gratifying 


REPORT. 


“ In the last twelve months 1,545 proposals for assur- 
ance have been made to the board ; the number of policies 
issued is 1,302, assuring the sum of 583,074/. ; the annual 
premiums on which amount to 19,624/. 8s. 8d. The 
remaining 243 proposals have either been declined or 
not completed. This large amount of business during 
the year just closed affords satisfactory evidence that the 
high position which the institution has so long held in 
public estimation is steadily maintained, notwithstanding 
the eager competition to which all Life Assurance Offices 
are now subjected. 





“The number of deaths this year has been 139; the 
claims arising from these, including bonuses, added to) 
the sums assured, amount to 70,051/. 14s. 4d., being | 
6,4371. 17s. 3d. less than the preceding year. The total” 
amount paid and in course of payment, since the estab- 
lishment of the institution, to the representatives of 
deceased members, is 441,369/. 11s. 11d. 

“The accounts for the year ending the 20th of Novem- 
ber last have been duly audited ; the balance of receipts 
over the disbursements in that period is 117,669/. 6s., 
increasing the capital stock of the institation to the sum 
of 1,092,166/. 9s. 8d., which is invested on of 
real estate, and on Government and other eat 
securities ; 49,372/. being advanced on loan at interest to 





members on security of their respective policies. 


“The annual income arising from the premiums of 
13,175 existing policies (after deducting the sum of 
33,348/. 17s. 2d. for abatement of premiums at the 
last division) is 177,999/. 5s. Od., and from interest on 
invested capital, 44,073/. 7s. 7d.; showing a total 
annual income of 222,072/. 13s. 4d. 

“The Acts relating to friendly societies, under which 
this institution was originally enrolled, have of late 
years undergone repeated alterations. This frequent 
change in the law was productive of such great incon- 
venience that the Directors felt it incumbent on them 
to unite with certain other societivs similarly founded 
in applying to Parliament for a special Act, whereby 
they might in future be relieved from restrictions ap- 
plicable only to local societies. This desirable object 
was attained at the close of the last session of Par- 
liament, when an Act (17 and 18 Vic., c. lvi.) was 
passed, whereby this and other societies are hence- 
forward relieved from restrictions, and are placed, in 
regard to the scope and character of business, on an 
equal footing with other Life Assurance societies.” 

Then followed a statement showing the application of 
the bonuses at the quinquennial divisions of 1542, 1847, 
and 1852; also a statement showing the number of 
policies from 1835 to 1853, amounting to 17,404, 
and the amount of income and capital. To this was 
appended a balance-sheet, showing the receipts and dis- 


bursements of the institution for the year No- 
vember, 1854, followed by a statement of the and 
effects at the same date. The was unani- 
mously ; and, after an able speech from the chair, and 
the transaction of the usual business, the thanks of the 
meeting were voted to the Chairman, and to the Diree- 


i 


tors, for their excellent management ; and the 
ings terminated. 

Anchor Assurance Company.—The 
the business particulars of the last annual 
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Company, submitted to the meeting ot shareholders in 
October. H. T. Atkinson, Esq., in the chair. 

“The premiums received for the year ending Septem- 
ber, 1854—are Fire premiums, 11,814/. 17s. 7d.; Life 
premiums, 9,347/. 2s. 9d. ; Annuity premiums, ],585/. 8s. 
—in the whole, 22,7471. 8s. 4d.” 

The following statement shows the steady increase in 
the Fire business :— 


£ s. d. 
“Firedutiesfrom 185] to ¥852—... +«#41,654 7 5 
Ditto ditto 1853 to 1853 . 8,618 19 3 


7,971 4 3 
4,924 18 6 


Ditto ditto 1853 to 1854 
Fire prems. from 1851 to 1852 


Ditto ditto 1852 to 1853 8,399 11 8 
Ditto ditto 1853 to 1854 11,814 17 7 


Fire policiesfrom 1851 to 1852 Insuring £1,902,666 


Ditto ditto 1852 to 1853 Ditto 2,700,969 
Ditto ditto 1853 to 1854 Ditto 4,314,926 


“The Life Department is still progressing in the most 
satisfactory manner; and since the appointment of Mr. 
Cave, the managing director, a very marked activity and 
increase has taken place in this important branch of the 
Company’s business. 

The losses on fire during the past year 

amount to ‘ie ... £8,491 18 

On life’... se8 3,135 10 


bo ot 





“I 


£11,627 8 
Leaving a surplus to the Company’s 
credit of es ... £11,119 19 9 


“The attention of the Directors has been given to the 
best mode of diminishing the Company’s outlay, without 
impairing its efficiency. This important subject has been 
fully considered, and the Directors have the satisfaction 
to state, that a considerable saving will be effected in 
the ensuing year. 

“With respect to the further issue of the unap- 
propriated stock of the Company, the Directors propose 
not to allot shares after January next, except at a 
premium, to be hereafter fixed, but in the meantime to 
issue shares to a limited extent at par to any present 
shareholder, and on his introduction, and with the ap- 
proval of the Directors, to any party who may be deemed 
by the board likely to bring insurances or business 
connexions to the office. In connexion with this sub- 
ject it may be stated, that within the past year upwards 
of 300 names have been added to the list of share- 
holders, holding upwards of 20,000 shares. 

“Mr. John Robert Dalby, Mr. Thomas Wilson, and 
Mr. John Wertheimer, three of the Directors, retire in 
ordinary rotation. 

“The Directors, in conclusion, believe that the Company 
is now firmly and successfully established: they look 
with satisfaction to the present, and hopefulness to the 
future. In their efforts to enlarge the sphere of the 
Company’s operations, they pray in aid the active sup- 
port of the numerous body of their shareholders, and 
fecl assured, that at this period of the Company’s 
history, it has reached that stage when it is unnecessary 
to resort to untried means, or to depart from the 
customary usages which regulate the practice of estab- 
lished offices for procuring business; relying on the 
fact, that there isin the large uninsured mass of property 
and life, a wide and profitable field for fair and honour- 
able competition.” 

A satisfactory balance-sheet was submitted with the 
Report. 


City of London Life Assurance Society.— The 
ninth annual meeting of this Company was held at the 
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REPORT. 

“The Directors have now, for the ninth time, the plea- 
sure of presenting to the shareholders the annual account 
of their stewardship. The past year has not only been 
eventful in political, but also financial and sanitary de- 
rangements; and the activity of competition among Life 
Assurance Companies has also greatly increased. The 
difficulty of securing a stream of new business, to be:r 
a favourable comparison with that of preceding years, 
has thereforebeen much enhaneed within the last twelve 
months. Yet, notwithstanding these cigtart ig causes, 
and more espécially such as result from a staté of warfare, 
the inevitable tendency of which is to subtract from the 
means of provident investment, the Directors have 
the gratification of stating that the new business trans- 
acted in the year just elapsed has exceeded that of the 
preceding—the business of which (1853) being greatly in 
excess of that completed in any year of the earlier stages 
of the society’s existence. Since the last annual meeting, 
295 policies have been issued, assuring, in the whole, 
141,585/.,and yielding in annual premiums, 4,548/. 15s. 11d. 
The Directors have also to report that further proposals, 
to the extent of 49,950/., have been declined; so that 
the total transactions before the board involved applica- 
tions for assurance to the extent of 191,535/. During the 
past year, 12 claims have been paid, to the amount of 
3,780/. 12s. 3d.—being less than the estimated average, 
particular regard being had to the number of lives on 
risk, the sums under assurance, and the devastating effect 
of the pestilence which has only recently ceased to afflict 
the nation. ‘The total number.of policies in force on the 
31st of October last, after deducting lapses and discontinued 
policies, is 1,297—assuringasumof 504,887/., and yielding, 
in annual premiums, an income of 15,6967. 9s, 5d. The 
balance-sheet shows that the investments on security have 
increased to asum of 33,984/. 6s. 3d. Under the deed 
of constitution it is directed that, after the first six years, 
a triennial investigation into the affairs of the society 
shall be made from and as of the 3lst December com- 
pleting such term. This second investigation, to enable 
the Directors to decide what amount of bonus should be 
awarded to the policy and shareholders, is now in pro- 
gress, and so soon as the laborious character of the opera- 
tion will permit, the Directors will lay before the share- 
holders the result of the valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the society, and their recommendation con- 
sequent thereupon. The Directors have been induced, 
on the invitation of a portion of the metropolitan clergy, 
to put forth rates for industrial Life Assurance, under the 
title of ‘Savings’ Life Assurance for all Classes,’ based 
upon small weekly contributions, to be collected through 
the instrumentality of the clergy, and the experience, 
although limited, of the working of the scheme justifies 
the Directors in believing that great success will at no 
distant day crown their efforts to popularise the principles 
of Life Assurance. A mournful task now remains 
to the Directors. They have for themselves, and tlie 
shareholders of the society, to deplore the loss of a brother 
director and shareholder, Francis Watts, Esq., who sank 
after a few hours of intense suffering under an attack of 
cholera. A constant attendant at the deliberations of 
the board, his practical knowledge and untiring energy 
ever directed towards the expansion and development of 
the capabilities of the society, and constantly illustrated 
by the introduction of business from his personal con- 
nections, deserve at the hands of your Directors this 
record, however inadequate, of the sense they entertain 
of the worth of their departed friend and fellow- 
labourer.” 

The Report (with the balance-sheet) was unanimously 
adopted. A dividend at the rate of 5/. 2s. 6d. per cent. 


| was declared ; the retiring Dicectors and anditors were 


offices, Royal Exchange-buildings ; Mr. G. M. Dowdes- then re-elected; and thanks having been voted to the 


well in the chair. 
Mr. F, Leeks, the secretary, read the following 


| Chairman, and to the legal and other officers and agents 
‘of the society, the meeting separated. 


—— 
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